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THE  GUARDIAN  WAY 

To  make  it  possible  for  any  person  anywhere,  to  deposit  his 
Savings  in  our  bank  with  ease  and  absolute  security. 

We  pay  4 per  cent  compound  interest. 

Idle  money  never  made  anyone  rich,  furthermore,  it  is  unwise  to 
have  it  around  owing  to  the  many  ways  by  which  it  is  subjected 
to  loss. 

Write  for  Booklet  ^No.  12,  which  fully  explains  our  plan  of 
banking  by^mail. 
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M.  M.  SQUIRE,  President  J.  F.  RANDOLPH,  Vice-President 

H.  L.  BASSETT,  Cashier  OTIS  McKEE,  Teller 

The  State  Savings  Bank  Co. 

The*  Bank  on  the  Corner 

. This  bank  is  pleased  to  welcome  the  students’  accounts,  no 
matter  how  small.  Bring  your  money  or  your  drafts  to  us,  and 
open  an  account.  5,  Get  a check  book  and  pay  your  bills  by 
check,  and  save  the  possibility  of  your  paying  twice.  Our  cap- 
ital, surplus  and  standing  are  ample  security  to  you  for  your  money. 

Try  us  and  see  how  well  we  treat  you 

THE  STATE  SAVINGS  BANK  CO. 

M.  M.  SQUIRE,  President  H.  L.  BASSETT,  Cashier 
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Peters  Hall,  Main  Recitation  Building  of  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


/ The  College  of  Arts  & Sciences 

Departments  Theological  Seminary 

I The  Conservatory  of  Music 
1 The  Academy 


Also  courses  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  a Teachers’  Course  in  Phys- 
ical Training,  and  a Summer  Session. 

This  year’s  Freshman  class  numbers  278;  of  this  number,  142  were 
received  from  63  high  schools  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  numbers  874  staadents, — the 
largest  college  department  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  seventy-seventh  year  will  begin  Thursday,  September  23,  lyog- 
the  Summer  Session  will  begin  Thursday,  June  24,  1909. 

For  catalogues  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  address  the  Secretary, 

George  M.  Jones 
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Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 

A Department  of  Oberlin  College 
A Professional  School  of  Highest  Standing; 

Only  college  graduates  admitted.  36  colleges  re- 
presented last  year. 

A Non-Sectarian  School  of  Theology: 

Entirely  free  from  creedal  restrictions;  preparing 
for  the  Ministry  men  of  fifteen  different  denomi- 
nations. 

A Modern  Training  School  for  Service 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God: 

For  the  Pastorate  of  Churches;  for  Christian 
Teaching;  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  College 
Secretaryships  and  other  Social  Service  work;  for 
Foreign  Missionary  Service.  One-third  of  last 
years  students  were  Volunteers. 

Both  Men  and  Women  Enrolled: 

As  in  other  departments. 

Courses  Leading  to  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and  Master  of  Arts 
For  new  catalogue,  address  Prof.  G.  W.  Fiske,  Acting  Dean 


Oberlin  Academy 

A Fitting  School  with  Seventy-five  Years  History 


Courses 

in 

Science 


JOHN 


Physics 

The  work  is  based  on  text-book,  lecture  demonstration  and 
laboratory  Equipment  complete  for  sixty  standard  experi- 
ments. Students  are  prepared  to  meet  entrance  examinations 
to  any  college  or  technical  school. 

Botany 

This  course  meets  college  entrance  requirements  by  familiar- 
izing students  with  the  elementary  phase  of  plant  structure 
and  arrangement  of  organs  and  tissues;  of  the  nature  of  plant 
groups;  the  relation  of  plants  to  environment;  and  the  analysis 
and  identification  of  flowering  plants. 

Dendrology 

A one-term  course  in  the  identification  of  common  trees. 
Zoology 

The  work  in  recitation,  laboratory  and  field  isdesigned  to  give 
a view  of  the  entire  animal  kingdom.  Microscopic  analysis 
forms  an  important  part  of  both  Zoology  and  Botany  courses. 
Chemistry 

Mature  students  may  take  the  first  year  in  Chemistry  in 
Oberlin  College. 

For  illustrated  Calendar,  address 

FISHER  PECK,  PRINCIPAL 
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Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

OfTers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches 
Its  students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College 


Warner  Hall 

Spring  Term  begins  April  7,  1909 
For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


The 

Summer  Session  of  Oberlin 

College 

June  24th  to  August  13th,  1909 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Four  Summer  Sessions  constitute  a year  of  College  work. 

The  Summer  Session  offers  the  advantages  of  regular  college  teach- 
ers and  equipment.  The  new  Carnegie  Library  will  be  open  daily. 

Talcott  Hall  will  be  open  to  young  women  for  board  and  room, 
and  to  young  men  for  board  during  the  .session. 

For  information,  address 


E.  A.  MILLER,  Chairman 

26  South  Cedar  avenue,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
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President  H.  C.  King  s 
New  Book 

“The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life” 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.50  net,  by  mail  $1.60. 

A simple,  clear,  straightforward  attack  upon  one  of  the  funda- 
mental difficulties  in  the  way  of  realizing  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
life,  which  Dr.  King  has  been  steadily  developing  through  his 
well-known  books. 

Reconstruction  in  Theology 

The  book  emphasizes  the  need  of  an  entire  chanjje  of  the  old 
methods  of  regarding  theology  as  a body  of  doctrine  apart  from  any 
necessarily  close  relation  to  conduct. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.50,  by  mail  $1,60. 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness 

Develops  the  thought  of  the  last  chapter  of  “Reconstruction  in 
Theology,"  in  which  the  author  emphasizes  Christ’s  religious  life  as  es- 
sentially the  maintenance  and  expression  of  a personal  relation  of 
friendship  with  God. 

Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.25  net,  by  mail,  $1.35. 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education 

Addresses  and  papers  touching  the  method  of  cultivating  this  true 
relation  between  God  and  man,  especially  among  the  young. 

“I  am  reading  it  with  great  profit.  It  is  a magnificent  utterance."  — 
William  F.  Anderson,  Sec’y.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Cloth.  12  mo.  $1,50  net,  postage  11c. 


Rational  Living 

Is  an  effort  to  make  efficient  in  daily  living  the  truths  which  mod- 
ern psychology  has  reached.  As  a stimulus  to  that  training  of  the  mind 
and  care  of  the  body  on  which  so  much  of  the  spiritual  life  is  condi- 
tioned, the  book  is  exceptionally  useful. 

"As  a constructive  piece  of  work,  making  religiously  available  the 
results  of  contemporary  researches  in  mind,  the  value  of  'Rational  Liv- 
ing’ is  tremendous.  At  this  time  particularly,  the  religious  teacher 
needs  just  what  he  finds  in  ‘Rational  Living'— a book  sure,  one  thinks, 
to  quicken  the  minister  and  his  sermons  and  his  people.” — Arthi  r R. 
Taylor,  Rector,  Trinity  Memorial  Church,  Warren,  Pcnnsylania. 

Cloth,  12  mo,  $1.25  net,  postage  12c. 
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EUROPE 

TEACHERS 
Special  Vacation  Tours 

June  26th,  69  days,  $485 
July  1st,  55  days,  $370 

Write  or  call  for  Itinerary  Now 

Collver’s  Steamship  Agency 

31  Taylor  Arcade 

D Jay  Collver  CleVelaUd  Casper  J.  Miller 
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College  Preparatory  Courses 


College  Preparatory  Courses 
are  especially  planned  to  prepare 
students  for  entrance  to  En- 
gineering Schools. 

Also  Home  Study  Courses  in 
Electrical,  Mechanical  and  Civil 
Engineering,  Architecture,  the 
Manufacture  of  Textiles,  Me- 
chanical and  Free-hand  Draw'- 
ing,  etc. 

Over  1 0 Y ears  successful  experience  in  teaching  by  correspondence 

Catalogue  giving  full  information  will  be  sent  upon  request 
if  you  mention  The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 

American  i^chool  of  Correspondence 

CHICAGO,  U.  5.  A. 


Established  1842 


For  more  than  THREE  SCORE  YEARS  the 

Stieff  Piano 


Has  been  acknowledged  the  standard  of 
artistic  excellence  [used  by  Obeilin  Conservatory] 


Chas.  M.  Stieff 


9 North  Liberty  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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BRIEF  VACATION  TOURS 
$315  to  $450 
England  to  Italy 


These  are  not  cheap,  hurried,  skeleton  tours,  but  have  the  same 
grade  of  accommodations  and  leadership  as  our  well  known  Copley 
and  Summer  School  tours.  They  arc  inexpensive  because  they  are 
brief  : this  is  the  011I3'  wise  economy  in  European  travel ; there  is  a false 
economy  in  cheap  tours  which  proves  to  be  disappointing  extravagance. 

Send  for  Announcement 

Bureau  of  University  Travel 

40  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


Issued  in  June,  1909 


1910 


Will  contain  full  reports,  together  with  interesting  photo- 
graphs of  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  our  College, 
Mock  Republican  Convention,  Etc. 


Detach  and  Mail  to  LYNN  B GRIFFtTH,  46  North  Pleasant  Street.  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Please  send  me  copies  of  1910  Hi-O-Hi 

Name 


Address 

Mailed  to  any  United  States  address  upon  receipt  of  S1.2f> 
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A.  B.  CHASE  Style  R 
One  of  the  most  successful  small  grands  on  the  market 


A.  B.  CHASE  Pianos  are  very  popular  in  Oberlin,  both  in  the 
Conservatory  and  in  the  homes  of  her  leading  citizens,  because  of  their 
rich  tone  quality,  and  great  durability. 


Some  prominent  Oberlin  purchasers: 


Oberlin  Conservatory 
Pres.  H.  C.  King 
Prof.  Geo.  W.  Andrews 
Prof.  Edw.  Dickinson 
Prof.  F.  F.  Jewett 
Prof.  W.  T.  Upton 
Prof.  O.  A,  Eindqnist 

Mrs.  E.  A. 


Rev.  H.  M.  Tenney 
Mr.  L.  D.  Harkness 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Rahill 
Mrs.  C.  H Williams 
Mr.  G.  M.  Jones 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Fish 
Mr  F.  E.  Leonard 
Miller 


For  complete  catalogue  and  other  literature,  vyrite  the  manufact- 
turers  direct. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Company 

Norwalk,  Ohio 
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JAMES  BRAND 


Oder  I in  i^lumni  T/fa^azine 

Volume  V— Number  7 OBERLIN,  OHIO  April  IQ09 

James  Brand 

You  will  wish  me  first  of  all  to  speak  a word  of  appreciation 
and  congratulation  to  our  pastor.  He  has  had  the  prophet’s  vision 
to  see  unseen  things.  He  has  had  the  practical  wisdom  to  devise  a 
scheme  and  method  by  which  that  which  seemed  impossible  has 
become  entirely  practicable.  He  has  had  confidence  in  his  people.  His 
people  have  had  confidence  in  him,  and  he  has  been  able  to  call  from 
them  loyal  co-operation,  and  to  gather  about  himself  as  leaders  a 
body  of  competent  men,  who  have  carried  this  enterprise  to  suc- 
cessful completion.  We  shall  understand  the  full  significance  of 
this  achievement  only  in  the  years  that  are  yet  to  come. 

We  have  come  together  tonight  to  attach  the  name  of  a man 
to  a building.  Why  is  it  that  the  proposal  to  call  this  house  the 
“James  Brand  House’’  has  received  glad  and  unanimous  consent  on 
every  hand  ? I might  say  in  general  that  it  is  because  for  more  than 
a quarter  of  a century  he  was  our  well-beloved  pastor.  For  twentr  - 
six  years  his  tall  form  went  about  our  streets  with  a soldier’s  fine 
disregard  of  snow  and  rain  and  summer  heat.  He  joined  our  hands 
in  marriage;  he  baptized  our  children;  he  sat  by  the  bedside  of  our 
dying;  he  went  out  with  us  to  bury  our  dead.  He  followed  our 
boys  and  young  men  into  their  temptations  and  brought  them  back. 
He  counselled  with  business  men  in  their  difficulties.  He  sat  by  the 
aged  as  they  watched  for  the  first  glimpse  of  eternal  light  on  the 
hills  of  the  blessed.  He  called  hundreds  of  men  and  women  away 
from  their  sins  to  lives  of  penitence  and  righteousness.  He  led 
.stumbling,  doubting  college  students  out  of  their  doubts,  and  set  their 
feet  in  the  sure  path  of  clear  conviction.  lie  showed  to  us  all  the 
beautiful  vision  of  Christ,  and  made  us  feel  in  our  spirits  the  im- 
pact of  the  subduing,  uplifting  will  of  God. 

At  the  beginning,  when  a city  church,  eager  to  anticipate  this 
church,  telegraphed  him  a call  and  offered  him  a salary  $1000  more 
than  we  were  able  to  pay,  he  heard  our  call  instead  of  theirs,  and 
gave  himself  to  us.  He  stayed  with  us  through  all  the  years,  in  spite 
of  invitations  to  go  to  places  which  some  would  have  thought  more 
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attractive.  At  the  end  it  was  with  his  Board  of  Deacons  and  Lead- 
ers, the  official  representatives  of  the  church,  that  he  was  sitting 
^'when  the  sudden  call  came  and  God  took  him  to  Himself. 

But  there  are  special  reasons  why  it  is  supremely  fitting  that 
we  should  call  this  house  “The  James  Brand  Blouse.”  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  to  stand  as  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the  church. 
In  a very  real  sense  the  social  life  of  this  church  began  with  the 
coming  of  the  young  New  England  pastor  and  his  wife  to  Oberlin, 
in  November  of  1873.  Thanksgiving  morning  at  the  public  service 
it  was  announced  that  in  the  evening  there  would  be  a social  meet- 
ing to  receive  the  new  pastor  and  his  wife.  I suppose  that  was  per- 
haps the  first  such  social  meeting  the  people  of  the  church  had  ever 
nad.  It  was  Mr.  Finney’s  regret  that,  as  College  president  and 
evangelist,  he  had  no  time  to  give  to  this  important  part  of  the 
life  of  the  church.  It  was  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Brand  that  this  phase  of  our  work  developed  so  satisfactorily  in 
the  years  following.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  this  house  which  is 
to  be  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the  church,  should  bear  the 
name  of  James  Brand. 

This  house  also  in  its  use  will  stand  for  reform  and  social  bet- 
terment. The  church  has  alwa}'S  been  earnest  in  the  application  of 
Christian  principles  to  social  and  political  conditions.  The  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  which  has  been  such  a power  all  over  the  land  in  its 
opposition  to  the  saloon,  held  its  first  annual  state  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember of  1893  in  the  old  chapel  that  stood  on  this  site.  Often- 
times in  the  future,  meetings  will  be  held  in  this  building  for  con- 
sultation regarding  civic  betterment,  the  improvement  of  social  con 
ditions,  the  furtherance  of  reform. 

It  is  appropriate  that  a building  which  is  intended  to  fulfil  such 
a purpose  should  bear  the  name  of  James  Brand,  for  James  Brand 
was  a noble  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  reform  and  social  uplift. 
He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  advocacy  of  any  cause  that  had  for 
its  object  the  uplifting  of  men  in  all  the  relationships  of  their  lives. 

There  are  two  striking  scenes  in  the  career  of  James  Brand  that 
are  typical  of  all  the  spirit  of  his  life.  One  of  them  is  described 
in  the  simple  narrative  that  Dr.  Brand,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
])repared  for  his  children,  thinking  it  would  come  to  no  other  eyes. 
He  describes  the  scene,  after  remarking  that  no  social  occasion  in 
the  Canadian  community  in  which  the  Brand  farm  was  situated. 
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ever  occured  without  the  use  of  whiskey.  “One  night  I was  re- 
turning home  late  and  alone.  Near  my  father’s  house  was  a large 
boulder  at  the  side  of  the  road.  Some  secret  impulse  from  above 
led  me  to  sit  down  on  that  rock.  In  the  darkness  I fell  into  medita- 
tion, and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  caught  a glimpse  of  my  peril. 
Immediately  I resolved  that  no  intoxieant  should  ever  enter  my 
mouth  again  as  a beverage.  I rose  and  went  home,  perfectly  settled 
in  my  purpose.  I said  nothing  about  it  to  any  one  till  the  next  time 
whiskey  was  being  passed  around.  On  my  refusal  to  partake  a 
great  stir  was  made.  My  brothers  and  neighbors  ridiculed  me  and 
tried  hard  to  laugh  me  out  of  my  resolution.  But  they  failed.  The 
more  opposition  I met  with,  the  more  determined  I became.  After  a 
while  a few  others  joined  me,  and  we  secured  a minister  from 
Melbourne  to  give  a temperance  lecture.  A society  was  formed,  and 
the  dominion  of  liquor  was  broken.” 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  after  years  he  should  have  been  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  that  the  organization 
should  have  been  born  in  his  church.  It  is  not  strange  that  he  stood 
forth  for  years  as  the  fearless  protagonist  of  the  temperance  ele- 
ment in  this  town  regardless  of  consequences  to  himself. 

There  is  another  scene  in  his  life  which  expresses  his  spirit  of 
reform  and  patriotism.  It  was  ten  years  later  than  when  he  sat  in 
tlie  darkness  by  the  roadside  near  his  Canadian  home.  He  was  a 
Yale  Sophomore.  The  Yale  Sophomore  was  in  certain  fundamen- 
tal particulars  like  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Both  had 
passed  through  awful  struggle  with  poverty  in  boyhood.  The  two 
men  had  the  same  rugged  simplicity  of  spirit,  the  same  poetic  sense, 
tlie  same  sensitive  conscience,  the  same  combination  of  modesty 
and  unquenchable  ambition.  In  September  of  1862,  when  the  great 
President  issued  his  solemn  call  for  volunteers,  the  call  reached  the 
heart  of  his  spiritual  kinsman  on  the  Yale  campus.  Dr.  Brand  said 
afterwards  of  that  period : “I  felt  that  I could  not  rest  without 

contributing  my  share  to  the  cause  of  my  country.  It  seemed  to 
me  a Christian  duty  as  much  as  preaching.”  In  some  room  in  the 
old  Brick  Row  under  the  shadow  of  the  elms,  he  sat  down  at 
his  study  table  and  made  this  entry  in  a college  note  book:  “New 

Haven,  Sept.  2,  1862.  This  day  I bid  farewell  to  the  dear  scenes 
of  Yale  College,  and  lay  my  life  on  the  altar  of  Freedom.  I enlist 
in  the  ‘Burnside  Rifles’  for  nine  months.  I trust  God  has  led  me 
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to  this  decision.  My  hope  is  in  Him.  If  I never  return  let  this 
testify  that  I believe  that  I have  laid  down  my  life  in  a just  and 
holy  cause,  and  that  I have  done  so  under  the  influence  of  no  momen- 
tary excitement,  no  love  of  adventure,  no  hope  of  honor,  but  simply 
because  I believe  that  God  and  humanity  demand  it.  May  God 
help  me!  James  Brand.”  The  very  soul  of  the  man  breathed 
out  the  spirit  of  reform,  social  betterment,  and  relief  of  the  op- 
pressed. For  this  reason  it  is  appropriate  that  this  building  should 
bear  the  names  of  James  Brand. 

This  building  also  represents  the  new  emphasis  that  the  church 
wishes  to  place  on  the  educational  side  of  its  tvork.  Here  is  to  be 
a building  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Here  mission  study 
classes  will  be  conducted.  Here  social  conditions  and  economic 
problems  in  their  religious  aspects  will  be  studied.  Here  classes  and 
clubs  will  meet  for  the  study  of  history,  literature  and  art.  The 
educational  side  of  the  work  of  the  church  receives  its  embodi- 
ment visibly  in  this  building. 

James  Brand  had  a passion  for  education, — a passion  for  educa- 
tion with  apparently  no  hope  ever  of  being  able  to  gratify  it.  “IMy 
schooling”  he  told  his  children,  “was  of  the  meagerest  sort.  A few 
lessons  in  a night  school  taught  by  my  father,  occasionally  a month  or 
two  in  a district  school  in  winter,  where  the  teacher  knew  but  little 
more  than  the  scholars,  constituted  the  whole  of  my  early  education, 
apart  from  what  I could  pick  up  myself.”  “As  my  mental  unrest 
and  yearning  for  an  education  grew  more  intense,  I found  that  there 
was  one  at  home  who  tenderly  sympathized  with  me  in  my  longings. 
My  mother  would  have  long  talks  with  me  when  we  were  alone, 
and  end  up  by  saying:  T hope  that  before  long  we  may  be  better 
oil,  and  able  to  spare  you.  Then  you  can  go  off  somewhere,  perhap.s 
to  the  States,  and  earn  money  and  get  an  education.’  I don't  know 
that  either  of  us  ever  definitely  dared  to  to  aspire  to  a college  course. 

1 had  a sort  of  vision  in  those  days  of  a professional 

life,  in  which  I seemed  to  see  myself  at  a table  covered  with  books 
and  j)apcrs,  and  engaged  in  preparing  something  to  say  to  the  pub- 
lic!” 

His  chance  for  an  education  finally  came,  but  it  seemed  at  first 
too  late.  He  was  twenty-three  years  of  age  when,  by  a strange  course 
of  incidents,  he  found  himself  a large  man  in  the  midst  of  boys  at 
Phillips  .'\ndovcr  Academy.  It  had  been  proposetl  to  him  by  his 
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pastor  that  he  should  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry  without  a 
college  education,  by  a course  at  Phillips  Academy  and  then  by  a 
theological  course  immediately  following.  But  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  for  him  there  should  be  nothing  less  than  a complete 
education.  When  he  went  to  Andover  Academy  he  found  that  he 
had  money  enough  for  but  one  term.  Nevertheless  then  began  a long 
period  of  ten  years  of  study,  besides  the  year  in  the  army.  He  entered 
Yale  as  a Freshman  when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old, — -five  years 
older  at  the  beginning  of  his  college  course  than  most  men  at  the 
close  of  it.  He  graduated  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1869,  when  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age.  All  his  life  time  he 
was  possessed  by  a passion  for  education,  and  it  is  supremely  fit  that 
this  building  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  educational  interests  of 
the  church,  should  be  known  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  who 
knows  anything  about  his  history,  as  “The  James  Brand  House.” 

This  building  is  to  be  a place  where  men,  women  and  children 
will  fivd  Jesus  Christ.  Here  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  in  the 
Sabbath  School  the  boys  and  girls  will  find  Jesus  Christ.  Here  we 
shall  meet  for  prayer  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord.  Here  from 
time  to  time  evangelistic  services  will  be  held,  where  men  and  women 
will  confess  their  Lord. 

It  seemed  to  James  Brand  the  supreme  moment  of  his  life  when, 
in  some  such  place  as  this,  he  found  Jesus  Christ.  “One  evening 
in  mid-winter,”  he  said,  “when  many  young  people  were  turning  to 
Christ,  “I  went  into  the  prayer-meeting  in  the  old  vestry.  The 
meeting  did  not  interest  me.  I went  out,  with  other  young  men  and 
was  standing  at  the  door  talking.  Then  and  there  God’s  plan  sud- 
denly developed.  A good  Deacon  Sawyer  was  God’s  chosen  instru- 
ment. This  man  came  out,  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said, 
'Come  in,  we  are  going  to  have  a short  inquiry  meeting.’  God’s 
finger  was  in  that  touch.  I neither  seemed  to  yield  nor  resist  but, 
somehow,  walked  in  as  a matter  of  course,  without  a word.  I only 
remember  that  there  were  prayers  and  kind  words,  and,  lo,  I was 
on  the  Lord’s  side ! A mighty  change  had  taken  place  as  silently  as 
the  sunlight  falls  upon  the  rock.  Vaguely,  but  really,  I seemed  to 
be  connected  with  Christ's  service  and  reconciled  to  God.”  “That  old 
vestry  became,  and  still  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots 
on  earth.” 

When  his  pastor  appeared  at  the  door  of  his  carpenter  shop 
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and  asked  if  he  would  not  like  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  he  said, 
That  would  depend  on  whether  you  think  I would  be  worth  any- 
thing in  helping  men  to  Christ.”  “My  one  .wish  that  never 
leaves  me”  he  once  said,  “is  to  see  men  delivered  from  sin.  I am  not 
conscious  of  ever  having  written  a sermon  which  was  not  prompted 
and  moulded  by  the  consuming  desire  to  lead  men  immediately  to 
Christ.” 

As  one  looks  over  all  the  years  of  James  Brand’s  life,  there  is 
made  upon  him,  it  seems  to  me,  one  profound  impression.  He  was 
an  elemental  man,  making  heroic  endeavor,  and  winning  large  suc- 
cess. He  was  an  elemental  man. — I mean  by  that  a man  of  elemen- 
tal simplicity  and  sincerity.  He  tolerated  no  sham  in  himself  or 
others.  His  mind  dwelt  on  elemental  truths.  His  spiritual  land- 
scape was  like  the  grand  canon  of  the  Colorado,  with  its  heights 
and  depths  of  God’s  verities  always  before  his  face,  the  light  and 
shadow  of  the  love  of  God  and  the  sin  of  man  resting  always  upon 
them. 

He  was  an  elemental  man,  making  heroic  endeavor.  Far 
back  in  the  Canadian  forest  in  his  boyhood  the  struggle  began.  His 
elemental  spirit  began  to  rise  and  lift,  with  the  successful  strain  of 
a giant,  against  the  oppresive  weight  of  limitations.  Nothing  could 
successfully  withstand  the  lift  of  his  tremendous  and  elemental  pur- 
pose. It  showed  itself  in  his  struggle  with  poverty  in  Andover 
Academy.  “A  good  many  terms”  he  tells  us,  “I  boarded  myself 
in  a very  primitive  way.  I bought  a barrel  of  Boston  crackers  and 
a big  jug  of  New  Orleans  molasses,  stored  them  away  in  a corner  of 
my  room,  and  these  constituted  my  food  three  times  a day.” 

It  was  the  same  spirit  of  heroic  endeavor  which  carried  him 
into  the  army  and  into  the  great  battles  of  that  single  year  of  ser- 
vice. He  was  wounded  at  Fredericksburg.  The  Union  troops  went  up 
the  hillside  until  they  came  to  a certain  fence,  beyond  which  the 
Union  line  did  not  advance,  but  at  night  the  dead  and  wounded  lay 
against  it  like  windrows  in  a field.  By  mistake  a command  to  charge 
was  given,  and  two  men  started  to  go  beyond  the  fence  up  the  hill 
toward  the  stone  wall  behind  which  the  Confederate  troops  were 
lying.  One  of  the  two  men  who  started  to  run  across  that  field  was 
James  Brand,  the  color  bearer  of  his  regiment.  He  was  shot  though 
the  shoulder,  and  lay  all  the  afternoon  on  the  field,  the  bullets  flying 
above  him.  Toward  evening  he  was  able  to  get  back  again  within 
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the  Union  lines,  in  spite  of  the  shots  that  were  fired  at  him. 

It  was  the  same  spirit  four  months  later  that  carried  him  with 
the  colors  in  his  arms  across  the  wheat  field  to  the  stone  ledge, 
where  the  high  tide  of  the  war  was  reached,  where  men  laid  down 
their  weapons  and  fought  with  their  bare  hands.  His  regiment  went 
in  that  fight  reduced  in  nine  months  from  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  to  seventy-five.  When  the  thirty-seven  who  survived  unin- 
jured were  leaving  the  field,  he  slipped  out  of  the  line  for  a moment 
to  pick  up  a wounded  officer,  and  in  spite  of  the  deadly  crossfire 
he  succeeded  in  escaping  with  his  wounded  commander. 

This  same  spirit  of  heroic  endeavor  he  carried  into  the  minis- 
try. For  years  he  waged  a heroic  fight  with  physical  weaknesses, 
the  result  of  hardships  experienced  in  the  army.  He  met  heroically 
the  demands  of  a college  pulpit.  And  he  was  heroic  in  his  giving. 

He  had  two  traits  which  gave  a certain  winsomeness  to  his 
heroic  spirit.  One  of  these  was  his  extreme  modesty.  My  own 
acquaintance  with  him  was  intimate.  I lived  in  his  fam- 
ily. I knew  him  and  loved  him,  and  had  a large  measure  of  his 
confidence.  But  I rarely  heard  him  allude  to  any  of  these  facts. 

He  had  also  a certain  poetic  temperament  that  gave  a knightly 
and  chivalrous  quality  to  his  heroic  spirit,  and  made  him  extremely 
winsome.  He  was  his  class  poet  in  Yale,  and  one  of  his  class-mates 
said  of  him  ‘the  vein  of  poetry  in  him  was  a spring  welling  out  of 
the  solid  rock.’  After  his  death  these  lines  were  found  among  the 
papers  on  his  desk.  They  were  probably  his  own,  written  a few 
days  before  he  passed  on,  and  express  the  strong,  strenuous  spirit 
of  his  life. 

“Onward  storms  my  strong  limbed  race ; 

Pause  for  me  is  nigh. 

Long  on  earth  will  men  have  place. 

Not  much  longer  I. 

Thousand  summers  kiss  the  lea ; 

Only  one  the  sheaf. 

Thousand  springs  may  deck  the  tree ; 

Only  one  the  leaf ; 

One,  but  one,  and  that  one  brief.” 

He  was  an  elemental  man  making  heroic  endeavor  and  winning 
large  success.— He  was  successful  in  winning  a reputation,  for  he 
was  known  widely  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state  and  of  the 
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nation.  I often  think  of  two  contrasting  scenes  in  his  life.  One  of 
them  the  belated  student  in  Phillips  Andover  Academy,  in  the  uncar- 
peted room  with  broken  chair,  the  table,  the  few  books,  the  jug  of 
molasses  and  the  cracker  barrel  in  the  corner ; and  the  other  the 
Christian  minister  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  City  Temple,  winning 
round  after  round  of  applause  from  a great  international  audience, 
and  surpassing  for  that  evening  at  least,  the  distinguished  Scotch- 
man who  followed  him  on  the  program. 

But  his  chief  success  lay  not  in  the  reputation  he  won.  He  had 
a marvellous  success  in  kindling  character.  He  possessed  a certain 
character  kindling  power  by  virtue  of  what  he  was.  Everyone  near 
him  felt  it.  His  college  class-mates  felt  it,  and  it  aroused  them  to 
enthusiasm.  When  he  was  a theological  student  in  Andover  he  was 
the  hero  of  the  Academy  students  in  Andover.  He  was  the  hero  of 
his  Seminary  room-mate,  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Virgin  who  paid  this  tri- 
bute to  him  in  after  years: — “My  love  and  admiration  for  him  go 
back  to  the  days  in  Andover  Seminary  when  we  occupied  the  same 
room  as  chums,  and  studied  and  talked  together  about  the  great 
questions  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  No  one  could  be  as  near  him 
without  detecting  the  sources  of  his  strength  and  witnessing  the 
richness  of  the  spiritual  elements  of  his  life.  His  struggle  with  phy- 
sical infirmity  lent  a peculiar  charm  to  his  daily  encounter  with 
spiritual  foes'.  He  wasted  no  time  in  seeking  circuitous  routes  into 
truth  but  always  seemed  to  find  the  direct  path  and  took  it.  So  he 
dealt  blows  at  error  that  fell  upon  its  vital  parts.  Sensitive,  he  was 
yet  brave  as  a lion, — gentle,  he  was  yet  wrathful  against  hypocrisy 
and  sin, — affectionate,  he  could  strike  down  wickedness  with  an  im- 
perial blow.  He  loved  the  approval  of  friends,  but  he  scorned 
flattery  and  silenced  the  tongue  that  lavished  it  upon  him.  He  was 
both  angular  and  graceful,  halting  in  s])eech  and  fluent  in  melodious 
utterance, — kindly  in  .spirit  toward  all,  but  a glorious  defender  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.” 

Another  man.  Rev.  James  Raine,  who  lived  long  in  Dr.  Brand  s 
home  and  saw  him  as  he  was,  wrote  on  the  front  jiage  of  the  little 
book  of  “Chai^ters  from  his  Life": — “This  little  sketch  tells  some- 
thing of  my  dear  friend.  Dr.  Brand,  the  greatest  man  I have  ever 
known.  Massive  intellect,  great  strength  of  will,  brotherly  simplicity, 
and  utter  modesty.  T was  almost  a member  of  his  family  for  eleven 
years,  yet  I never  heard  him  tell  anything  he  had  ever  done.  Me 
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was  like  a cathedral  cut  out  of  solid  granite.  At  a distance  it  pro- 
duced an  impression  of  awe  as  one  stood  before  the  stern  immensity 
of  its  God-chiseled  architecture,  but  to  those  that  entered, — beauty 
and  light  and  music  and  peace ; * * * a mountainous  structure,  stand- 
ing immovable  in  tempest  or  hurricane,  while  within, — an  atmos- 
phere of  appealing  gentleness  as  winsome  and  quieting  as  a Psalm, 
and  the  legend  of  its  altar, — ‘the  beauty  of  holiness’ 

When  Oberlin  Alumni  for  the  first  time  had  an  opportunity  to 
elect  a representative  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College, 
they  elected  one  who  was  not  an  alumnus,  James  Brand,  who 
had  kindled  in  so  many  of  them  the  high  ideals  of  character  for 
which  they  wished  the  College  to  stand. 

My  point  is  simply  this:  It  is  the  spirit  of  this  elemental  man, 
making  heroic  endeavor  and  winning  large  success,  that  we  covet  for 
our  church  in  its  use  of  this  building.  Here  Dr.  Bradshaw  and  his 
Official  Board  will  meet  to  plan  enterprises  that  will  call  for  heroic 
endeavor.  We  shall  not  confine  our  visions  to  this  community,  or 
this  nation,  but  with  James  Brand’s  vision  we  shall  look  across 
oceans  and  continents,  and  shall  see  nothing  less  than  the  world-wide 
Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  building  will  be  called  “The  James 
Brand  House”  not  merely  because  the  church  wishes  to  honor 
and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a pastor  whom  it  loved  well,  but  be- 
cause the  church  wishes  this  building  to  be  used  in  the  spirit  that 
characterized  the  life  of  James  Brand. 


Edward  I.  Bosworth. 
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The  Significance  and  Opportunity  of  the  Parish  House 

After  the  dedication  prayer  by  the  comrade  of  many  years  in 
the  pastoral  service,  and  that  tender  and  discriminating  apprecia- 
tion of  Dr.  Brand  by  the  friend  best  qualified  to  speak,  we  shall  all 
agree  that  the  program  for  this  dedication  service  is  complete. 

And  yet  there  is  perhaps  a measure  of  appropriateness  in  ask- 
ing a Neiv  England  man  to  say  a word  on  this  occasion,  for  many 
of  the  formative  years  in  the  life  of  James  Brand  were  spent  in 
New  England.  It  was  toward  New  England  that  his  boyhood’s 
vision  and  ambition  were  directed,  as  he  left  the  Canadian  forests. 

It  was  the  little  lumbering  city  on  the  Saco  river  in  Maine  where 
he  learned  his  trade  as  a carpenter.  It  was  a New  England  home 
that  welcomed  the  young  apprentice,  surrounding  him  with  kindly 
Christian  influences,  and  soon  came  to  respect  him  and  to  love  him 
as  a son  and  brother. 

It  was  in  the  Saco  church  where  he  was  converted  and  his  ro- 
bust faith  first  found  expression.  It  was  in  an  historic  Massachusetts 
Academy  where  that  heroic  struggle  for  an  education  began ; a Con- 
necticut College  and  a Massachusetts  Seminary  in  which  he  com- 
pleted his  preparation  for  the  ministry.  It  was  a Connecticut  regi- 
ment whose  colors  he  carried  through  those  weary  years  of  fighting 
and  it  was  a ^lassachusetts  church  in  which  he  was  finally  ordained 
as  a Christian  minister.  Yes,  New  England  had  a large  share  in 
the  making  of  that  splendid  type  of  the  Puritan,  James  Brand,  and 
New  England  honors  his  memory  still. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I received  only  this  after- 
noon a letter  from  a Massachusetts  friend  who  is  the  grandson  of 
the  Mr.  Sands,  the  Saco  carpenter  in  whose  home  James  Brand 
learned  his  trade.  A year  ago  last  summer,  when  visiting  in  his 
summer  home  near  Old  Orchard,  Maine,  I met  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Paul  Sands,  then  an  interesting  woman  of  over  seventy,  and  still  a 
resident  of  Saco.  Learning  of  my  connection  with  Oberlin,  she 
immediately  inquired  if  I knew  Dr.  Brand,  and  told  me  with  evi- 
dent delight  her  life-long  interest  and  pride  in  his  successful  career. 
She  remembered  distinctly  his  early  days  in  Saco,  the  events  of  Ins 
life  in  the  Sand’s  home,  his  ambition  and  struggle  for  an  education, 
and  his  life  in  the  army.  She  recalled  the  “sewing  bees’’  when  the 
Sands  family  used  to  prepare  clothing  and  comforts  to  send  to  the 
soldier  boy  in  whom  they  took  such  an  interest.  In  .spite  of  the 
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passing  years  there  are  still  people  in  far  away  Maine  who  re- 
member James  Brand  the  ambitious  young  carpenter,  and  I am  glad 
to  bring  you  their  greetings  tonight. 

Well  do  I remember  the  day,  some  thirteen  years  ago,  when 
Charles  Brand  and  I searched  in  the  Connecticut  capital  building  to 
find  the  flag  his  father  carried  through  the  war.  Among  the  battle- 
scarred  relics  we  finally  found  it,  with  the  mark  of  his  regiment 
upon  it.  a sacred  thing,  though  powder-stained  and  tattered  by 
bullets ; doubly  sacred  to  the  boy  who  saw  for  the  first  time  that 
vivid  reminder  and  proof  of  his  father’s  valor.  And  as  I saw  the 
young  man’s  evident  emotion  I suddenly  felt  a great  respect  for  the 
father,  whom  I had  not  then  seen,  because  of  his  long-distance  in- 
fluence over  his  son. 

But  friends  I was  not  asked  to  speak  to  you  about  the  majestic 
man,  patriot  soldier  and  pulpit  prince,  whose  name  and  memory 
this  building  is  destined  to  help  perpetuate.  The  humbler  task  has 
been  assigned  me,  merely  to  interpret  to  you  the  significance  of  the 
building  which  is  to  bear  his  name,  and  something  of  its  possible 
usefulness. 

The  first  significance  of  this  building  to  me  is  its  proof  of  the 
remarkable  generosity  of  the  people.  It  is  a monument  to  your 
consecration  and  a measure  of  your  self-sacrifice.  For  this  church, 
made  up  so  largely  of  comparatively  poor  people,  to  raise  over  $30,- 
000.00  with  so  little  difficulty,  is  marvellous,  when  I compare  it  with 
the  struggles  of  some  wealthy  churches  to  meet  their  ordinary  budg- 
et. I congratulate  you  on  your  splendid  spirit  of  devoted  sacrifice 
for  the  Christ’s  sake,  which  this  building  attests. 

As  to  the  broader  significance  of  the  building,  I have  three  con- 
siderations to  suggest  to  you:  Your  parish  house  is  but  the  local 
indication  of  the  general  development  in  the  American  churches 
through  three  stages  of  growth  in  the  past  three  generations,  a de- 
velopment responding  to  the  changing  demands  of  the  times,  calling 
for  an  ever  increasing  Efficiency,  a better  Adjustment  to  Environ- 
ment and  a Broadening  Vision  of  the  Church’s  Mission. 

CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE,  AN  EVOLUTION 

The  three  stages  of  the  church’s  development,  the 
country  over,  are  indicated  by  the  changing  ideals  of  church  archi- 
tecture. Extreme  simplicity  was  the  note  of  the  colonial  meeting 
house.  It  was  fitted  to  the  simple  social  life  of  the  period  and  the 
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simple  conception  of  the  church’s  mission.  There  had  been  little 
change  in  either  until  after  our  First  Church  was  built.  In  many  a 
city  in  the  land  you  may  see  evidence  of  the  evolution  of  the  church’s 
ideal  of  service  in  the  evolution  of  the  church  building.  You  may 
see  the  simple  colonial  meeting  house,  the  Gothic  house  of  worship 
with  its  vestry  beneath  or  adjoining,  and  the  modern  church  with  its 
parish  house. 

Even  the  casual  visitor  at  the  First  Church,  Oberlin,  who  has 
ever  seen  the  picture  of  the  auditorium  of  the  first  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle, knows  where  the  plan  for  our  First  Church  came  from. 
Charles  G.  Finney’s  Broadway  Tabernacle  was  a vast  audience- 
room,  focussing  at  the  pulpit  a great  royal  assembly  room,  with  the 
throne  central ; a vast  auditorium  where  gathered  three  or  four 
thousand  people  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a prince  of  preachers,  in  a day 
when  the  pulpit  swayed  the  multitude  with  little  competition  and 
the  work  of  the  church  was  mainly  preaching. 

Notice  however  that  the  architecture  of  the  second  Broadway 
Tabernacle  reflected  the  changing  time  spirit.  It  was  the  Gothic 
structure  of  the  period,  with  its  large  vestry  for  social  meetings,  in 
the  great  age  of  the  prayer-meeting,  when  witness-bearing  by  lay- 
men was  the  great  hall-mark  of  piety  and  the  great  test  of  personal 
religion.  Here  too,  in  Oberlin,  }'0u  had  your  Gothic  chapel,  though 
still  retaining,  and  wisely  the  original  church  building,  ever  to  be 
an  eloquent  witness  to  a staunch  and  simple  past. 

The  present  building  occupied  by  Broadway  Tabernacle  is 
flcubtless  familiar  to  many  of  us.  It  has  a most  beautiful  and  wor- 
shipful auditorium,  one  of  the  most  satisfying  in  the  city;  but  it 
also  has  a nine-story  parish-house  splendidly  equipped  for  its  broad- 
ly efficient  ministry.  Each  of  the  three  Tabernacles  well  served  its 
(lay  and  accurately  reflected  the  ideals  of  its  times;  yet  the  evolution 
in  architecture  indicates  progress,  as  the  church’s  own  vision  of  its 
mission  has  been  expanding.  Three  generations  ago  the  church 
limited  its  business  to  saving  souls.  Its  activities  were  quite  ex- 
clusively spiritual,  and  its  field  usually  narrow.  Gradually  the 
church  began  to  notice  the  mental  and  physical  needs  of  men.  and 
very  tardily  the  civic  and  collective  needs  of  society. 

Tine  IIRCr.MHCN  I NG  VISION  01'  CIIUI.STI.VN  SKRVUTe 

The  new  jisychology  with  its  proof  of  the  interaction  of  the  phy- 
sical, intellectual  and  .spiritual,  has  taught  us  that  man  is  more  than 
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d soul  tenanting  a body;  that  he  is  a complex  unity,  and  must  he 
saved  in  body,  mind  and  spirit,  to  be  fully  redeemed.  The  new 
humanism  has  taught  us  that  nothing  is  secular.  The  new  human- 
itarianism  has  broadened  our  social  sympathies,  until  the  church 
dare  not  deny  its  responsibility,  direct  or  indirect,  for  the  welfare 
of  humanity  in  any  vital  need.  It  has  discovered  its  mission  to  be 
as  broad  as  the  needs  of  the  race,  and  its  business  to  do  the  work 
undone  by  other  agencies  to  prevent  needless  pain,  suffering,  ignor- 
ance, degeneracy  and  sin ; not  to  duplicate  social  machinery  any- 
where, but  to  furnish  it  where  needed,  to  supplement  it  when  inef- 
fective, and  everywhere  to  be  the  dynamic  for  human  welfare  and 
progress,  the  power-house  for  generating  inspiration,  courage,  in- 
telligent consecration  for  every  sort  of  secondary  agency  for  human 
welfare. 

Wherever  you  find  a parish  house  erected  by  a Christian  church, 
you  will  discover  that  that  church  has  caught  the  modern  vision  of 
broader  service  of  humanity  in  the  name  of  Christ.  It  signifies 
that  the  church  has  broadened  its  conception  of  its  own  mission,  its 
debt  to  its  community,  its  opportunity  for  serving  God  through  doing 
good  to  men.  “For  the  Glory  of  God  and  the  Good  of  Men”  is  the 
inscription  not  infrequently  seen  today  on  'the  modern  church  that 
recognizes  its  opportunity  as  broader  than  the  pulpit’s  spiritual  ap- 
peal, an  opportunity  for  social  service  and  civic  leadership  and 
social  redemption. 

I rejoice  that  the  old  First  Church  has  caught  this  vision,  or 
rather,  that  the  vision, — long  ago  perceived  by  the  prophets  who 
have  for  years  been  leading  this  historic  church  in  its  triumphant 
service, — that  their  vision  has  finally  materialized  in  the  form  of 
this  substantial  building,  so  well  equipped  and  thoroughly  appointed 
for  the  broadly  human  service  it  is  destined  to  perform  for  genera- 
tions to  come  in  this  village. 

The  erection  of  this  parish-house  proves  also  that  the  First 
Church  has  heard  the  call  of  the  age  for  better  efficicnev.  You  have 
erected  this  house  in  order  that  you  may  accomplish  the  work  which 
your  broadened  vision  of  service  has  set  before  you,  and  that  you 
may  serve  this  community  even  more  effectively  than  the  fathers 
served  it. 

THE  MODERN  CALL  FOR  EFFICIENCV 

People  are  everywhere  demanding  of  the  church  today  a higher 
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degree  of  efficiency  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  We  are 
living  in  an  age  that  does  things.  Whatever  the  difficulties,  it  some- 
how gets  things  done.  It  brings  to  pass  even  the  seemingly  impossi- 
ble. Are  there  mountains  in  the  way  ? It  goes  over,  under,  or  through  ! 
— There  are  no  mountains ! Is  there  an  isthmus  in  the  way  of  com- 
merce, preventing  the  union  of  the  seas?  It  erases  the  isthmus 
from  the  world’s  map! — there  is  no  more  isthmus!  The  masterful 
spirit  of  the  age  has  little  patience  with  puttering  inefficiency.  It 
e.^cpects  every  man  to  pull  his  weight,  to  earn  his  keep,  to  do  his  own 
task  and  not  to  whimper. 

With  new  pace-makers  every  year,  the  wheels  of  industry  speed 
ever  faster, — raising  the  percentage  of  effectiveness  per  dollar  of 
capital  and  per  capita  employed.  Hundreds  at  the  wheels,  with  scant 
nerves,  fail  to  keep  the  pace,  and  the  race  goes  by  them  (pitiful  drift- 
wood in  the  whirling  eddies)  ; but  the  pace  keeps  up;  other  work- 
men grow  more  deft  and  skillful;  the  product  is  both  cheapened  and 
perfected;  the  plant  becomes  more  profitable  under  fine  excutive 
efficiency. 

The  junk-heap  grows  apace.  Out  goes  every  obsolete  half- 
success. In  comes  every  new  machine  which  reduces  friction, 
doubles  results,  halves  the  cost  of  maintainance,  and  swells  divi- 
dends. Efficiency  is  the  modern  shibboleth;  Success,  the  modern 
idol.  Here  is  the  new  Tungsten  electric  lamp,  which  uses  half  the 
current,  at  low  voltage,  but  doubles  the  light, — the  very  dazzling 
symbol  of  efficiency ! How  it  antiquates  the  best  Edison  lamp  of 
yesterday ! 

But  not  in  the  mills  or  factories  do  we  see  the  best  evidence  of 
our  modern  effectiveness.  Go  back  to  the  soil.  Agriculture  has 
become  the  newest  of  the  arts,  by  the  grace  of  modern  science.  To 
make  “two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before’’  is  too 
easy  now.  Multiplying  by  hvo  is  only  small  boys’  play.  Burbank 
has  out-Edisoned  Edison!  He  and  his  co-workers  in  the  scientific 
breeding  of  plants  and  animals,  have  increased  the  efficiency  of 
every  live  farmer  in  the  land,  have  made  agriculture  wonderfully 
profitaljlc,  have  already  added  half  a billion  dollars  to  the  nation  s 
wealth,  and  have  in  my  judgment  hegun  the  ultimate  solution  of 
the  rural  problem  by  making  it  worth  while  for  the  ambitious  boy 
to  stay  on  the  farm. 

Burbank  and  Company  have  not  yet  crossed  the  bee  and  the 
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fire-fly,  as  some  one  has  suggested,  in  order  to  produce  an  illum- 
inated bee  that  could  work  by  night  by  his  own  light!  Nor  have 
they  yet  produced  woven-wire  fences  by  crossing  the  spider  and  the 
wire  worm ! Not  yet; — but  they  have  done  better.  By  skillful  cross- 
breeding, they  have  raised  the  efficiency  of  the  sugar-beet  from 
7 per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  sugar.  They  have  produced  hardy,  seed- 
less oranges,  plums,  apples,  and  strawberry  plants  which  will  stand 
the  climate  of  the  frozen  north.  They  have  developed  fine,  long- 
stapled  cotton ; high  yielding  cereal  grains,  and  mammoth  carnations 
and  crysanthemums.  They  have  made  the  Wealthy  Apple  and  the 
Burbank  Potato.  They  have  developed  flax  with  25  per  cent  more 
seed.  And  the  “Minnesota  No.  13  Corn,”  so  hardy  and  so  sure,  has 
carried  the  corn-belt,  in  three  great  states,  full  fifty  miles  further 
to  the  north,  with  its  magnificent  wake  of  golden  profits.  No  won- 
der America  feeds  the  world. 

Such  is  our  splendid  Yankee  genius  for  efficiency.  It  is  the 
master-spirit,  the  ruling  genius  of  our  age.  But  the  successful 
Yankee  is  a bit  impatient;  and  he  thinks  his  Church  should  no  longer 
ride  the  camel  of  the  Magi,  nor  ply  the  distaff  of  the  homespun 
age ; nor  be  content  with  a beggarly  2 per  cent,  dividend  on  its  great 
capital  of  vested  property,  and  latent  human  energies,  and  unutilized 
human  talents,  and  untouched  springs  of  vast  unappreciated  influence 
and  splendid  reservoirs  of  untapped  brotherly  comradeship.  A 
sure,  steady  gain  in  efficiency  is  what  the  age  is  supremely  demand- 
ing of  the  church. 

The  old  First  Church  has  a record  of  splendid  spiritual  effici- 
ency. Its  pulpit  has  ever  been  famous  for  its  power  of  intellectual 
and  inspirational  leadership.  That  so  many  great  movements  for 
social  reform  have  found  their  inception  or  their  new  enthusiasm 
here,  has  been  no  accident.  From  the  beginning  it  has  been  a spirit- 
ual power-house,  not  merely  for  the  stirring  of  great  assemblies,  or 
even  for  the  making  of  character,  though  it  has  been  conspicously 
successful  in  both ; but  for  inspiring  qualities  of  leadership  which 
have  speedily  foun  1 a world-arena  for  their  exercise,  thus  multiply- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  this  church  and  making  world-wide  the  in- 
fluence which  radiates  from  this  consecrated  place. 

But  in  spite  of  the  remarkable  record  of  the  past,  I hail  this 
new  parish-house  as  significant  of  a new  era  of  effectiveness  for  the 
old  First  Church.  Your  influence  has  been  wonderfully  extensive. 
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You  now  seek  to  make  it  intensively  effective.  You  plan  through 
the  agency  of  this  new  building,  to  utilize  more  perfectly  your 
splendid  powers  and  varied  talents  of  your  large  and  earnest  fel- 
lowship; to  minister  more  completely  to  the  needs  of  this  commu- 
nity and  to  leave  a deeper  mark  than  ever  on  the  life  of  Oberlin. 

BETTER  ADJUSTMENT  TO  ENVIRONMENT 

This  suggests  the  third  significance  which  I discover  in  your 
dedication  of  this  building:  a better  adjustment  to  your  environment. 
You  have  seen  the  vision  of  broader  service,  you  have  caught  the 
modern  spirit  of  "intensive  efficiency,  and  you  have  heard  the  new 
demand  that  the  church,  every  church,  must  fit  its  age  and  fill  its 
place.  ".Ydjustment  to  environment,” — it  is  nature’s  own  unyielding 
rule.  In  the  long,  age-long,  patient  evolution  of  God’s  laws  in  na- 
ture, the  power  of  adjustment  has  ever  been  the  test,  if  not  the 
cause,  of  the  continuing  life.  Perhaps  it  is  the  secret  of  Immortality. 
That  which  has  not  within  itself  the  life-power  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  ever  changing  demands  of  its  surroundings,  is  eventually  slough- 
ed off  as  a superfluity,  an  anachronism. 

This  rule,  relentless  in  Biology,  is  just  as  true  in  the  world  of 
institutions.  That  which  will  not  or  cannot  serve,  must  go.  “Why 
cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?”  It  is  a sad,  a cruel  law  ? It  would  be  a 
crueller  world  without  it,  doubtless,  for  the  law  makes  for  progress. 

It  is  an  old,  old  law,  but  the  modern  age  has  given  it  in  the 
.social  realm  a new  emphasis.  Only  recently  has  the  church  discov- 
ered that  its  program  is  seriously  affected  by  its  environment.  On 
the  loosely  optimistic  theory  that  “human  nature  is  the  same  the 
world  over,”  the  conservative  church  has  had  its  own  a priori  plan 
of  action,  largely  traditional,  characteristically  dogmatic  and  deduced 
from  theological  premises  rather  than  gained  by  inductive  study  of 
life.  This  uniform  plan  of  action,  like  the  rigid  theological  system 
which  evolved  it,  was  applied  impartially  everywhere,  in  city  and 
country  alike,  among  rich  and  poor,  the  leisure  class  and  the  over- 
worked, the  cultured  and  the  ignorant. 

The  degree  of  success  obtained,  in  spite  of  this  rigidity  and 
lack  of  adjiTstmcnt,  has  been  possible,  simply  because  in  past  gen- 
erations the  changes  in  environment  have  seldom  been  rapid.  But 
the  past  fifteen  years  have  witnessed  a constantly  accelerating  rate 
of  change  in  the  conditions  of  human  life,  amounting  almost  to  a 
social  revolution,— rapidly  antiquating  all  machinery,  social  as  well 
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as  industrial, — and  severely  testing  the  ability  of  every  sort  of  in- 
stitution to  adujust  its  life,  its  methods,  its  program,  to  the  kaleido- 
scope of  its  environment,  in  other  words  “to  keep  up  with  the 
times.”  The  present  generation  is  breaking  all  the  speed-regulations 
of  history  and  its  impetuous  spirit  needs  to  be  checked  a little  by 
the  church,  which  is  rightly  a conservative  force  in  every  age.  But 
the  church  must  speed  up  enough  to  keep  at  least  in  hailing  distance, 
in  meeting  the  changing  needs  of  its  environment. 

The  science  of  Sociology  was  not  particularly  essential  to  our 
grandfathers,  and  they  lived  happily  in  ignorance  of  it;  but  it  has 
been  forced  upon  the  church  of  today  by  the  logic  of  circumstances. 
The  church  simply  has  to  know  the  conditions  of  life  in  its  com- 
munity or  it  becomes  soon  an  obsolete  institution  and  its  activities 
mere  gestures  as  it  vainly  beats  the  empty  air.  It  must  alter  its 
program,  direct  its  aim,  change  its  most  cherished  methods,  if  need 
be,  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  its  environment. 

LOCAL  NEEDS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  you  have  erected  this  building,  this  sort 
of  a building,  because  you  think  you  can  thus  serve  better  the  needs 
of  the  village  of  Oberlin;  you  can  thus  better  adjust  the  work  of 
your  church  to  its  environment.  You  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Without  question  the  religious  and  social  needs  of  this  village  are 
different  today  from  what  they  were  a generation  ago.  It  would 
take  another  entire  address  to  define  this  difference ; but  it  is  not  nec- 
essary. You  know  the  difference.  The  population  is  different; 
home-influence  and  parental  training  are  different;  the  cosmopoli- 
tan variety  in  the  college  is  different;  the  religious  life  of  the  stu- 
dents is  different ; the  spirit  of  the  town  children  is  different ; the 
standards  for  recreation  are  different ; the  social  life  of  the  boys  and 
girls  is  different ; the  religious  ideals  of  the  adults  are  different. 
And  in  many  respects  the  change  has  meant  improvement.  To  all 
these  changes  the  church  must  adapt  its  work ; and,  feeling  this 
necessity,  you  have  erected  this  house  as  a social  center  for  every 
manner  of  worth-while  work  which  shall  better  the  life  of  our  village. 
In  doing  this,  the  First  Church  has  but  increased  the  debt  which 
the  village  of  Oberlin  owes  to  it,  a vast  debt  of  splendid  service 
through  the  passing  generations. 

I am  quite  sure  the  entire  village  is  congratulating  itself  on 
possessing  this  building  with  its  fine  possibilities,  and  that  all  are 
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grateful  for  the  generosity  which  has  caused  its  erection. 

The  primacy  in  the  religious  life  of  the  village  rightfully  be- 
longs to  the  mother  church.  The  leadership  is  rightly  yours,  and 
the  responsibility  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  village  is  most 
heavily  resting  upon  you.  It  has  never  been  the  spirit  of  this  church 
to  shirk,  of  this  I am  confident.  And  your  readiness  in  assuming 
charge  of  the  new  movement  for  manual  training  for  the  boys  of 
the  village  indicates  your  present  purpose.  I anticipate,  as  we  all  do, 
the  great  and  immediate  usefulness  of  this  building,  in  centering  here 
such  religious  and  social  activities  as  your  wisdom  shall  dictate  as 
needed  in  the  community;  making  this  house,  particularly  for  the 
boys  and  girls  and  young  folks,  the  busiest,  happiest  center  of  acti- 
vity in  the  town. 

Here  let  the  manual  training  plans  evolve  steady,  manly  boys 
out  of  the  jolly  young  barbarians!  Here  let  different  groups  of 
boys  have  headquarters  of  their  own,  with  their  own  pictures  and 
simple  furnishings,  their  own  relief-map  of  Palestine  which  they 
have  made  themselves  from  paper  pulp.  Here  let  the  girls’  classes 
find  a social  center  likewise,  with  ample  place  for  games  and  why 
not  also  for  a sewing  school  ? Already,  I doubt  not,  the  societies  of 
Christian  Endeavor  have  planned  to  use  the  rooms  to  fine  advan- 
tage as  a friendly  place  where  not  only  their  devotional  meetings 
shall  be  held,  but  where  the  young  people  of  the  village,  particularly 
those  not  connected  with  the  college,  may  meet  for  legitimate  fun 
and  helpful  acquaintance,  where,  under  the  best  auspices,  youthful 
spirits  may  find  normal  and  healthful  expression,  and  everybody 
come  to  love  the  church  the  better  for  it. 

Here  you  will  hold  your  weekly  prayer  services  and  many  other 
meetings,  but  your  finest  opportunity  in  this  building,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  develop  here  a model  Sunday  School.  Here  your  large 
Bible  school  finds  a splendid  home,  comfortably  appointed,  well 
equipped,  in  the  modern  manner.  Your  earnest  teachers  will  find 
their  influence  doubled  and  their  approach  to  their  individual  pupils 
easier  and  their  teaching  more  effective  here  where  the  separate 
class-rooms  give  freedom  from  distraction  and  interruption  and 
make  the  class  a social  unit  with  an  inevitable  spirit  of  closer  com- 
radeship, mutual  helpfulness  and  deepened  interest.  There  will  be 
an  incentive  now  for  better  work  from  the  teachers ; yes  and  even 
better  teachers  for  the  work. 
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A regular  class  for  teacher-training  ought  to  be  entirely  possi- 
ble, and  with  this,  a thoroughly  coordinated  work  through  all  the 
teaching  force.  Here  too  will  be  every  opportunity  in  the  classes 
of  boys  and  girls,  for  varieties  of  hand  work  in  connection  with  the 
lesson,  and  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  the  ways  suggested  by  the 
most  approved  Sunday  School  teaching. 

It  requires  no  dream  of  the  imagination  to  forecast  the  future 
of  this  building  as  a most  convenient  place  for  social  gatherings, 
for  banquets,  like  the  very  successful  one  recently  held  here;  in- 
formal receptions,  and  church  socials.  New  residents  in  Oberlin 
will  without  question  find  this  room  one  of  the  brightest  spots  for 
them  particularly,  as  here  they  will  find  promptly  a welcome,  what- 
ever their  social  station  or  manner  of  life, — here  on  an  equality  in 
the  Christian  democracy  of  this  hospitable  church.  What  the  men 
will  do  with  this  parish-house,  besides  paying  for  it,  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  I apprehend  the  men  will  not  leave  it  to  the  women  and 
the  children, — not  in  this  church.  I am  confident  that  your  vigorous 
men’s  club  will  find  this  equipment  here  everything  that  could  be 
desired,  with  which  to  compete  in  the  most  friendly  kind  of  competi- 
tion, with  the  fraternal  orders  in  this  village.  I believe  that  here 
you  will  meet  often  enough,  and  on  a sufficiently  friendly  and 
brotherly,  hospitable  footing,  so  that  a stranger  brother  may  soon 
find  here  the  welcome  for  which  he  hungers  and  the  brotherly 
comradeship  which  he  absolutely  needs.  Here  too,  let  the  men  of 
this  church  gather,  not  merely  for  fun  or  for  dinners,  but  for  earnest 
planning  for  the  civic  and  social  welfare  of  this  village.  I know  no 
better  place  where  fathers  and  brothers  may  work  out  together 
Oberlin’s  boy  problem;  for  we  surely  have  a boy  problem  even  in 
Oberlin.  Here  let  every  matter  affecting  the  welfare  of  our  village 
find  its  place  for  consideration  in  the  meetings  of  your  men.  As  a 
New  Englander,  familiar  with  the  educative  and  regulative  value  of 
that  time-honored  institution  in  such  villages  as  this,  the  old  New 
England  town  meeting,  I feel,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  most  of 
you,  the  need  of  such  a men’s  forum  here.  I am  sure  it  would  have 
large  influence  and  usefulness. 

But  time  forbids  my  further  taxing  you  with  suggestions  for 
the  usefulness  of  this  building.  The  years  as  they  pass  will  test  its 
usefulness,  and  your  program  will  be  an  evolution,  as  new  oc- 
casions shall  arise.  It  is  enough,  that  having  seen  the  broader  vision 
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of  the  church’s  mission,  and  felt  the  need  of  an  even  greater  effici- 
ency and  better  adjustment  to  your  environment,  you  have  at  great 
personal  sacrifice  erected  this  James  Brand  Parish  House.  The 
same  spirit  of  consecration  which  brought  this  to  pass  will  ever  dis- 
cover to  you  new  opportunities  for  usefulness  as  you  together  with 
this  splendidly  complete  equipment  go  on  for  many  generations  in 
serving  the  welfare  of  this  village. 

May  I suggest  to  you  as  a working  principle,  this  statement, 
adapted  from  the  words  of  others : 

“Inasmuch  as  the  Christ  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister,  the  First  Church  in  Oberlin,  moved  by  his  spirit  of  minis- 
tering love,  seeks  to  become  tbe  center  and  source  of  every  benefi- 
cent and  philanthropic  effort,  and  to  take  a leading  part  in  every 
movement  which  has  for  its  end  the  alleviation  of  human  sorrow 
and  suffering,  the  saving  of  men  and  the  betterment  of  the  village 
of  Oberlin  as  a part  of  the  great  Kingdom  of  God.  Thus  we  aim 
to  save  all  men  and  all  of  the  man  by  all  just  means;  abolish- 
ing so  far  as  possible  the  distinction  between  the  religious  and  the 
secular,  and  sanctifying  all  days  and  all  means  to  the  great  end  of 
saving  the  world  for  Christ.” 


G.  Walter  Fiske. 
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It  is  with  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  an- 
nounce that  the  leading  article  for  the  May  number  of  the  Magazine 
will  be  by  Samuel  P.  Orth  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Orth  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  School  Board  of  that  city  and  has  been  greatly  interested 
in  the  problems  connected  with  the  public  school  system  and  is 
eminently  fitted  to  write  authoritatively  on  that  subject.  The  initial 
article  of  the  Atlantic  for  March  was  by  Mr.  Orth  on  the  subject, 
“What  is  the  Matter  with  our  Public  Schools.” 

It  is  with  gratitude  that  the  Editors  acknowledge  the  “Per- 
sonals” which  were  sent  in  response  to  the  invitation  extended  in 
the  March  number  of  the  Magazine.  All  readers  of  the  Magazine 
will  acknowledge  that  it  was  “worth  while”  and  will  gladly  respond 
to  a second  request  for  additional  personal  items. 
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THE  ANNUAL  DEBATE. 

An  unanimous  decision  over  Wes- 
leyan and  a majority  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Reserve  is  Oberlin’s  debat- 
ing record  for  1908-9.  Brand,  ’09, 
Van  Fossan,  ’09,  Hayden,  ’09,  the 
Negative  team,  scored  a decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  representatives  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  in  Finney  Chapel  on  the 
night  of  Friday,  March  6,  while  the 
same  evening,  the  Affirmative  team, 
Cushman,  ’ii,  Vradenburg,  ’10,  Buch- 
er, To,  secured  but  one  of  the  three 
deciding  votes  against  Reserve  at 
Cleveland.  The  question  for  the  de- 
bates of  the  Ohio  Intercollegiate 
Debating  League  this  year  was,  “Re- 
solved : That  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum should  be  made  a part  of  the 
legislative  system  of  Ohio.”  A lim- 
itation was  added  to  the  effect  that 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  should 
not  apply  to  municipal  or  local  mat- 
ters. Though  all  three  decisions 
were  for  the  Negative,  Wesleyan 
winning  from  Reserve  at  Delaware 
by  a majority,  the  question  was  con- 
sidered very  evenly  divided.  From 
a popular  standpoint  the  Affirmative 
side  had  a slight  advantage,  but  the 
Negative  had  a little  the  best  of  the 
argument  in  practice,  if  not  also  in 
theory. 

The  home  debate  was  the  first  to 
be  held  in  the  new  Chapel  and  a 
precedent  for  the  keenest  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  student  body,  as  well 
as  for  effective  debating,  was  estab- 
lished which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
supersede.  At  6:30  the  crowd  be- 
gan to  gather  at  Talcott  corner  and 
soon  over  500  men  were  in  line  par- 
ading through  the  streets  before  the 
debate.  When  the  line  of  march 
finally  wound  up  at  the  Chapel,  the 
men  filed  into  the  middle  section. 


the  girls  and  townspeople  in  the 
meanwhile  having  filled  the  side  sec- 
tions and  galleries.  For  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  until  Professor  Root  intro- 
duced the  debate  at  7:30,  the  Chapel 
resounded  with  cheers  and  singing. 
The  general  character  of  the  debate, 
however,  was  considerably  improved 
by  the  omission  of  the  customary 
yelling  between  speeches.  Until  the 
end  of  the  last  rebuttal  silence  and 
the  most  attentive  interest  prevailed, 
broken  only  by  hand  applause  as  each 
speaker  concluded. 

The  Affirmative,  or  Wesleyan 
team,  based  nearly  their  whole  argu- 
ment on  the  necessity  of  some  change 
in  our  present  representative  sys- 
tem of  legislation,  though  they  spent 
considerable  time  in  explaining  their 
plan  for  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum. They  maintained  that  Direct 
Legislation  was  a logical  step  in  the 
development  of  political  institutions 
and  that  it  is  needed  in  Ohio  to  per- 
fect and  improve  existing  conditions. 
All  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
decadence  of  our  state  legislature  are 
fundamentally  caused  by  inadequate 
provisions  in  our  state  constitution 
for  the  instruction  of  our  representa- 
tives. The  Initiative  and  Referendum 
by  allowing  the  people  to  propose 
legislative  measures,  and  to  reserve 
a final  check  up  on  the  work  of  their 
deputies,  will  provide  ample  means 
for  the  expression  of  public  senti- 
ment. In  addition,  their  scheme 
would  dignify  our  laws  and  insure 
their  better  enforcement.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  Affirmative  in  explaining 
the  details  of  their  policy,  a plan 
practically  identical  with  the  measure 
recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives of  Ohio,  might  be  ques- 
tioned. Quite  a little  valuable  time 
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was  thus  spent,  and  their  argument 
was  strengthened  but  little.  The  de- 
livery and  platform  appearance  of 
the  Wesleyan  men,  Gilruth,  Welday, 
and  Sockman,  was  good,  though  by 
no  means  exceptional.  Their  argu- 
ment, however,  displayed  some  glar- 
ing weaknesses.  In  the  first  place, 
they  scarcely  referred  to  the  practi- 
cability of  their  scheme,  an  omission 
sufficient  in  itself  to  lose  the  debate 
Then  too,  their  speeches  seemed 
chiefly  assertions  for  specific  evidence 
was  noticeably  lacking. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Oberlin 
argument  was  a strong  line  of  des- 
tructive criticism  based  on  concrete 
facts.  Special  emphasis  was  laid  on 
the  impracticability  of  Direct  Legis- 
lation under  present  conditions  in 
this  state.  Both  in  delivery  and  in 
the  substance  of  their  speeches  the 
Oberlin  men  seemed  to  have  the  bet- 
ter of  it.  Brand  outlined  the  agita- 
tion inevitable  under  the  proposed 
system  and  the  indifference  of  the 
average  voter.  Direct  Legislation 
would  mean  either  minority  rule  or 
no  rule  at  all.  Van  Fossan  showed 
by  some  actual  instances  that  public 
opinion  was  securing  all  that  is  need- 
ed today.  Direct  Legislation  would 
destroy  the  efficiency  of  our  present 
legislative  system  and  result  in  hasty 
imperfect  laws.  Flayden  put  on  the 
finishing  touches  by  proving  that  law 
making  is  a science  and  that  the 
average  voter  in  Ohio  is  unqualified 
to  enact  statutory  law.  Business  con- 
fusion and  litigation  would  be  the 
consequence. 

The  superiority  of  the  Negative 
team  was  clearly  shown  in  the  re- 
buttals. Wesleyan  wasted  consider- 
able time  over  quibbles  and  non- 
essentials.  Oberlin  assailed  the  op- 
posing argument  in  whirlwind  fash- 
ion and  the  force  of  their  evidence 


and  logic  was  irresistible.  Contin- 
uing to  emphasize  the  impractical 
nature  of  Direct  Legislation  in  Ohio, 
they  laid  bare  the  weaknesses  of 
the  Affirmative  theories  with  an  ef- 
fectiveness that  made  the  decision 
inevitable. 

A veritable  pandemonium  broke 
loose  when  Professor  Root  an- 
nounced that  the  judges.  Rev.  An- 
thony, Mr.  McCray,  and  Judge  Til- 
den,  all  of  Cleveland,  had  given  a 
unanimous  decision  to  the  Negative. 
The  crowd  carrying  the  struggling 
debaters  hurried  over  to  the  new 
bon-fire  pit  on  the  site  of  the  old 
chapel  where  the  Freshmen  soon  had 
a big  fire  illuminating  the  campus. 
And  then  came  the  speeches,  inter- 
spersed with  yells — speeches  from 
several  of  the  Faculty  as  well  as 
from  “Jimmie,”  “Joe,”  and  “Van.” 
The  crowd  lingered  about  the  fire 
waiting  for  news  from  the  Cleve- 
land debate  which  came  by  telephone 
at  ten. 

The  team  that  went  to  Cleveland 
Friday  afternoon  at  4:56  received  a 
loyal  “send-off”  from  the  students  at 
the  station.  But  even  this  could  not 
quite  counteract  the  disadvantages 
of  speaking  in  a strange  place  before 
an  audience  of  strangers,  save  for  a 
small  band  of  Oberlin  supporters. 
The  Reserve  debate  was  held  in  the 
Euclid  Avenue  Church  and  the  audi- 
ence was  very  poor,  numbering  at 
most  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Profes- 
sor S.  B.  Platner  of  Reserve  presid- 
ed. The  judges  were  Mr.  H.  Fuller, 
Mr.  J.  Ruhl,  Mr.  H.  A.  Peters,  all  of 
Cleveland. 

The  Oberlin  team,  Cushman, 
Vradenburg  and  Bucher,  had  worked 
out  an  unusually  strong  construc- 
tive argument  on  the  Affirmative  side. 
Cushman  in  outlining  the  Affirmative 
policy  showed  that  the  Initiative  and 
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Referendum  is  the  next  step  in  poli- 
tical reform,  that  it  is  “safe,  sane 
and  conservative,”  that  it  will 
strengthen  and  safe-guard,  rather 
than  destroy  it,  and  that  its  poten- 
tial power  will  bring  all  needed  re- 
forms. Vradenburg  effectively  and 
persuasively  proved  that  corruption 
does  exist  in  Ohio  and  that  the  Ini- 
tiative and  Referendum,  by  giving 
the  power  of  expression  to  public 
opinion,  would  remedy  the  evils. 
Bucher  concluded  by  demonstrating 
the  practical  working  of  the  policy 
through  its  potential  power,  and  by 
showing  the  value  of  Initiative  peti- 
tions and  the  retention  of  final  au- 
thority to  the  people. 

The  Reserve  team  took  up  many  of 
the  practical  objections  put  forward 
by  the  Oberlin  Negative  team  in  the 
home  debate.  Corruption  in  Ohio 
was  denied  and  consequently  there 
was  no  need  for  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum.  Past  experience  in 
Switzerland  and  Oregon  showed  that 
the  proposed  system  was  without 
successful  precedent.  The  Initiative 
would  result  in  agitation  and  class 
legislation.  Finally,  the  character  of 
our  legislation  would  be  lowered. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  main 
speeches,  the  debate  seemed  fairly 
even.  In  the  rebuttals  to  the  Ober- 
lin listeners  at  least,  our  men  seemed 
to  have  the  best  of  it.  The  Oberlin 
men,  particularly  Cushman,  gave  the 
finest  kind  of  rebuttals.  The  argu- 
ment and  delivery  of  the  Reserve 
debaters,  Hyrc,  Van  Buren,  and 
Loomis,  were  convincing  and  effective 
hut  seemed  slightly  inferior  on  the 
whole.  In  fact,  the  decision,  a ma- 
jority for  the  Negative,  came  as 
quite  a surprise  to  many,  among 
them,  members  of  the  Reserve  Fac- 
ulty. Without  criticising  the  individ- 
ual judges  in  the  slightest,  there 


seems  to  be  a general  belief  that  the 
decision  might  have  gone  the  other 
way  with  equal  or  greater  justice. 

Oberlin  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  men  who  represented 
her  in  debate  this  year.  Every  man 
on  the  two  teams  seemed  to  com- 
bine a smooth  effective  delivery  with 
convincing  argument.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  debating 
Friday  night  was  but  the  fruition  of 
many  weeks  of  patient,  persistent, 
oft-times  irksome  toil.  James  T. 
Brand,  the  captain  of  the  home  team, 
was  compelled  because  of  the  unex- 
pected policy  of  the  Affirmative  to 
abandon  his  set  speech  and  to  extem- 
porize on  one  minute’s  notice  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  ten  minutes. 
For  logical  thinking  and  calm  lucid 
delivery  Brand  has  few  superiors  as 
a debater.  Van  Fossan  and  Hayden, 
the  remaining  members  of  the  home 
team,  were  at  their  best  and  that  is 
saying  a great  deal.  Van  Fossan 
spoke  with  calm  easy  assurance  while 
Hayden  poured  a veritable  torrent 
of  eloquence  on  the  opposing  de- 
baters. The  anti-Reserve  team  were 
not  a whit  behind  the  others.  In 
fact,  in  a preliminary  debate  before 
the  Phi  Delta  society  the  Affirma- 
tive team  was  awarded  the  decision 
by  three  Faculty  judges,  Vraden- 
burg went  into  the  debate  with  the 
same  persistence  and  enthusiasm  he 
has  shown  on  the  football  field. 
Bucher,  one  of  the  men  who  scored 
a unanimous  decision  over  Reserve  at 
Oberlin  a year  ago,  fully  upheld  his 
reputation  as  a debater  of  merit.  Too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Eu- 
gene Cushman,  the  captain.  Not 
only  did  he  draw  up  a very  smooth 
constructive  outline  for  the  team, 
hut  he  also  showed  marked  ability  as 
a debater  at  Cleveland.  A word 
should  also  be  spoken  of  the  two  al- 
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ternates,  Donald  F.  Melhorn,  and 
Edmund  Burroughs.  Throughout 
the  whole  season  they  worked  earn- 
estly in  behalf  of  the  others  and  de- 
serve a great  share  of  the  total 
credit. 

There  are  several  others  who  were 
largely  responsible  for  a successful 
debate  record.  Professor  Caskey  is 
always  a great  source  of  help  and 
encouragement.  This  year  his  efforts 
were  ably  seconded  by  Professor 
Sherman  and  others  of  the  Faculty. 

In  regard  to  the  record  of  the  year 
Uberlin  has  first  honors  of  the  Lea- 
gue in  scoring  the  only  unanimous 
decision.  Oberlin  also  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes  from  the 
judges.  Wesleyan  received  two 
votes,  Reserve  three,  and  Oberlin 
four.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote 
in  conclusion  a paragraph  from  the 
Review  written  by  Professor  Cas- 
key : “The  debate  interest  in  Oberlin 
is  good.  The  debate  spirit  is  all  that 
one  could  wish.  That  the  fraternal 
feeling  fostered  by  debate  has  ex- 
tended beyond  the  participants  them- 
selves was  abundantly  manifested 
not  only  Friday  night,  but  all  through 
■the  months  of  preparation.  This  is 
very  gratifying  and  promises  well 
for  the  future.  We  may  reasonably 
look  for  a continued  interest  and  a 
constant  improvement  in  our  foren- 
sic contests." 

Donald  Brodie,  Ti. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Mr.  Cecil  Fanning,  baritone,  gave 
a recital  in  the  Artists’  course  March 
8,  Mr.  H.  B.  Turpin  was  the  accom- 
panist. The  following  program  was 
sung ; 

Air  from  Orfeo  Monteverde 

Augellin  vago  e carnoro  Gasparini 
Air  from  “Richard  Coeur  de  Lion” 

Gretry 


An  die  Leycr 
Wohin  ? 
Sonntag 


Schubert 

Schubert 

Brahms 


Dante’s  Traum  Martin  Pluddemann 
The  Clock  Loewe 

Sir  Oluf  Loewe 

Romance  Debussy 

Les  Roses  d’Ispahan  Faure 

Automne  Faure 

Prologue  (I  Pagliacci)  Leoncavallo 
Boat  Song  Harriet  Ware 

The  Fiddler  of  Dooney  (MSS.) 

Sidney  Homer 
I Mind  the  Day  Charles  Willeby 
Mr.  Fanning  is  a young  singer, 
who  has  attained  a considerable 
measure  of  success  in  the  past  two 
or  three  years.  He  has  naturally  a 
very  pleasing  voice,  has  been  well 
trained,  and  possesses  a genuine  fund 
of  musical  and  poetic  feeling.  He 
sang  in  Oberlin  last  year  and  made 
a very  favorable  impression.  This 
year  there  was  a feeling  of  disap- 
pointment and  the  progress  that  was 
hoped  for  was  not  evident.  Flis  best 
work  was  done  in  the  Italian  and 
English  numbers ; he  did  not  always 
grasp  the  spirit  of  the  German  and 
French  songs.  His  voice  showed 
signs  of  fatigue,  and  at  times  he 
seemed  over-weighted  by  his  task. 
There  seems  some  reason  to  fear 
that  Mr.  Fanning  is  bginning  to  pay 
the  penalty  for  a premature  success. 


Oberlin  enjoyed  a musical  novelty 
on  March  12  in  the  shape  of  a con- 
cert by  the  Ellery  band.  This  organ- 
ization is  a full  wind  band  of  forty- 
three  players,  all  Italians,  directed 
by  an  Italian  band-master,  Mr.  Tad- 
deo di  Girolamo,  and  organized  and 
maintained  by  Mr.  Channing  Ellery, 
a New  Yorker  of  means.  This  con- 
cert, which  was  given  in  the  after- 
noon in  Finney  Chapel,  hit  the  popu- 
lar fancy,  and  the  chapel  was  well 
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filled  by  students  and  town’s  people 
who  received  the  playing  of  the  band 
with  enthusiastic  applause.  The 
tone  produced  by  such  a powerful 
body  of  instruments  was  rather  over- 
whelming at  times,  for  the  mercurial 
Italians  played  with  energy  as  well 
as  skill ; but  their  tone  was  so  rich 
and  finely  shaded,  their  precision  so 
perfect,  their  dash  and  elan  so  exhil- 
arating that  musicians  as  well  as 
amateurs  cordially  acknowledged 
their  merits.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  Ellery  band  is  one  of  the 
finest  organizations  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  and  is  doing  excellent 
service  in  popularizing  artistic  music. 

Wind  bands  have  but  little  litera- 
ture of  their  own,  and  that  little  is  of 
slight  importance;  consequently,  out- 
side of  marches  and  other  military 
music,  they  are  dependent  upon  ar- 
rangements and  transcriptions.  The 
program  on  this  occasion  consisted 
entirely  of  orchestral  and  opera 
music  with  the  exception  of  Liszt’s 
piano  rhapsody.  With  the  inevitable 
drawback  incident  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  wind  instruments  for  strings 
the  playing  of  these  numbers  was 
musicianly  in  a high  degree.  Cer- 
tain of  these  works,  such  as  the 
“Tannhaeuser”  overture,  the  Hungar- 
ian Rhapsody  and  “Les  Preludes”  af- 
forded the  highest  possible  test  of 
band  proficiency,  the  brilliancy  and 
unity  of  the  performance  was  a 
happy  surprise.  The  following  was 
the  program : 

1.  March 

2.  Overture  “Tannhaeuser”  Wagner 

3.  Duet  for  Baritone  and  Trombone 

“The  Fate  of  Destiny”  Verdi 

4.  I Pagliacci  Leoncavallo 

5.  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2 Liszt 

6.  New  World  Symphony  Dvorak 
Largo  (Hiawatha’s  Wooing) 

7.  Gavotte  from  “Mignon”  Thomas 


8.  Les  Preludes  Liszt 


A piano  recital  was  given  in  the 
Artists’  Course  February  23  by  Miss 
Katherine  Goodson,  assisted  by  the 
Conservatory  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Andrews.  The 
following  program  was  played; 
Fantasiestuecke,  Op.  12,  Schumann 
Dcs  Abends 
.‘Vufsch  wring 
Warum? 

Grillen 

Novellette,  E major 
Concerto  in  A minor  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra  Grieg 

Allegro  moderato 
Adagio 

Finale— allegro  marcato 
.\ccoinpanied  by  Conservatory 
Orchestra 
Prelude,  D Flat 

Two  Vaises  Op.  34  in  A Flat  and 
Op.  64  D Flat  Chopin 

Romance,  Op.  24,  No.  9 Sibelius 
Humoresque  Tschaikowsky 

Aeolus  Gernsheim 

Rigaudon,  Op.  204  Raff 

Rbapsodie,  No.  12  Liszt 

Miss  Goodson,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Hinton,  a well  known 
composer  of  London,  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  English  pianists, 
and  has  been  playing  for  the  past 
ten  years  with  great  success  in 
Europe  and  America.  She  is  a very 
scholarly  and  finished  performer, 
and  at  the  same  time  possesses  a 
warmth  and  energy  not  common 
among  English  players.  Aside  from 
the  Grieg  concerto  Miss  Goodson’s 
program  contained  no  works  of  the 
first  magnitude,  but  much  that  was 
charming:  especially  interesting  be- 
ing her  interpretation  of  some  of 
the  smaller  works  of  Sehumann  and 
Chopin  that  are  frequently  used  by 
students. 
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The  beautiful  Grieg  concerto  was 
splendidly  played  by  Miss  Goodson 
and  the  Conservatory  orchestra.  It 
is  a difficult  composition  and  the 
time  for  rehearsal  with  the  pianist 
was  brief,  but  the  orchestra  fairly 
surpassed  itself,  and  the  work  was 
given  with  striking  unity  and  preci- 
sion. 


Professor  Andrews  gave  a recital 
of  some  of  his  recent  compositions 
for  the  organ  March  ist  in  Warner 
hall.  These  pieces  are  in  a lighter 
vein  than  is  found  in  most  of  the 
composer’s  previous  work,  and  as 
a whole  proved  exceedingly  attract- 
ive in  their  grace  of  melody  and 
varied  harmonic  color.  They  are 
worthy  of  a wider  acquaintance,  for 
there  is  a spontaneity  and  freshness 
about  them  that  should  make  them 
popular  among  players.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  list : 

Fantasia  in  G minor 
Six  Short  Pieces 

I.  Melody  in  B flat  major 

II.  Cantabile  in  F major 

III.  Poco  agitato  in  A flat  major 

IV.  March  in  C minor 

V.  Barcarolle  in  D flat  major 

VI.  Moderato  in  F major 
Sonata  in  B flat  major.  No.  6 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Con  grazia 

III.  Teneramente 

IV.  Allegro  vivace  (Fugue) 

One  of  the  occasional  contributions 
of  the  Conservatory  to  the  “Thurs- 
day lecture”  course  was  given  in  the 
Finney  chapel  March  lo,  before  a 
large  audience  of  college  people  and 
citizens.  This  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best  concerts  of  the  kind  that  the 
Conservatory  people  have  ever  given. 
This  concert  served  to  show  the 
steady  progress  that  is  being  made 
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by  the  orchestra  and  the  department 
of  stringed  instruments.  Not  only 
the  singing  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
.Adams  and  the  piano  playing  of  Mrs. 
Doolittle,  but  also  the  orchestra  and 
the  double  string  quartette  deserved 
very  high  praise. 

The  program  was  as  follows : 
a A Shepherd  Boy 
b .Anitra’s  Dance 

c Ase’s  Death  Grieg 

Canzonetta  Victor  Herbert 

Conservatory  Orchestra 
Duet  from  “Thais”  Massenet 

Canadian  Boat  Song  Mrs.  Beach 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Adams 
a Slumber  Song 

b Gavotte  H.  Hofmann 

Minuet  Boccherini 

Double  Quartette 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
Finale  Rubinstein 

Mrs.  Maud  Doolittle 
and  Conservatory  Orchestra. 

Edward  Dickinson. 

FRENCH  LECTURE. 
Professor  Saint-Elme  de  Champ 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  deliv- 
ered the  annual  lecture  before  the 
French  Department,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  evenings,  March  10,  and 
II  in  Sturges  Hall.  While  it  is  the 
primary  object  of  the  department, 
by  these  lectures  to  give  students 
a better  opportunity  of  noting  French 
sounds  as  used  by  a native  in  con- 
nected discourse,  it  also  furnishes  an 
opportunity  for  obtaining  the  French 
point  of  view  on  important  topics, 
which  point  of  view  the  too  select 
few,  who  easily  understand  French, 
are  very  eager  to  get.  These  two 
aims  gave  monsieur  de  Champ  a 
very  good  sized  audience.  Of  course 
a native  can  not  help  but  fulfil  the 
first  desideratum.  Yet  it  is  rather 
unfortunate  that  monsieur  de 
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Champ’s  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
residence  in  this  country  should  so 
evidently  have  Anglicized  his  pro- 
nunciation in  certain  points — few  and 
minor  though  they  may  seem ; but 
we  certainly  should  expect  from  a 
French  Professor  of  French  a cor- 
rect pronounciation  of  the  name  of 
the  author  George  Sand. 

In  as  far  as  Professor  de  Champ 
spoke  to  the  initiated,  he  was  found 
most  interesting  the  second  evening 
on  the  topic  of  the  “Religious  Ques- 
tion in  France.”  He  spoke  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a Catholic  and  a 
Republican.  After  reviewing  care- 
fully the  historical  relations  of 
church  and  state  resulting  from  the 
French  Revolution  and  Napoleon’s 
forced  treaty  with  Pius  VII,  known 
as  the  Concordat,  monsieur  de  Champ 
gave  some  very  pessimistic  views  as 
to  the  outlook  for  religion  in  France. 
We  can  not  but  question  his  deduc- 
tions as  to  the  great  percentage  of 
atheists  in  France.  He  believes  that 
nothing  short  of  a miracle  can  re- 
store France  to  wholesome  belief. 
His  first  lecture  on  the  “Novel  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century”  suffered  from 
his  late  arrival,  he  having  missed 
connections  in  Cleveland.  His  cavalier 
treatment  of  George  Sand's  bucolic 
novels  like  “La  Petite  Faydette”  and 
“La  Marc  au  Diable”  caused  some  of 
our  eyebrows  to  rise  if  not  our 
shoulders  to  shrug. 

Nevertheless,  monsieur  de  Champ 
is  a cultured,  and  witty  gentleman, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  above  criticisms, 
was  well  worth  hearing  and  who 
came  to  deliver  the  lectures  at  much 
sacrifice  of  comfort  to  himself  and 
lor  almost  no  compensation.  He  was 
e.xceedingly  gracious  in  his  praise  of 
Oherlin  and  its  cordial  reception.  It 
was  certainly  a privilege  to  listen  to 
his  lectures.  Mrs.  Best  very  ac- 


ceptably and  kindly  assisted  at  the 
first  lecture  by  rendering  two  musi- 
cal numbers  on  the  harp.  K.  L.  C. 


PRESIDENT  KING’S 
CALENDAR. 

Mr.  King  gave  the  lectures  for  the 
year  1908-09  on  the  William  Belden 
Noble  Foundation  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  lecturship  calls  for  six 
lectures,  and  the  lectures  this  year 
were  devoted  to  the  theme  “The 
Ethics  of  Jesus,”  and  were  given  on 
the  evenings  of  February  23,  24,  26, 
and  March  i,  3,  and  5. 

In  connection  with  this  lecturship, 
he  served  as  University  Preacher  at 
Harvard  University  for  the  two 
weeks  February  21  to  March  6, 
preaching  on  February  21  on  the 
theme  “The  Great  Refusal,”  and  Feb- 
ruary 28  on  “Facing  the  Facts  of 
Life;”  taking  the  two  Vesper  Ser- 
vices on  the  Thursday  afternoons  of 
February  25  and  March  4,  and  all  the 
daily  chapel  services. 

Several  other  addresses,  also,  were 
given  at  Cambridge  during  the  two 
weeks  stay : an  address  on  “The 
Claims  of  the  Christian  Ministry,”  in 
the  series  on  various  callings,  planned 
by  the  Harvard  Union,  given  at  the 
Union  the  evening  of  March  4.  Mr. 
King  also  spoke  at  a special  recep- 
tion arranged  by  Professor  Francis 
G.  Peabody  to  the  Faculty  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
and  of  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, the  evening  of  March  3,  and  on 
March  2 spoke  to  the  University  men 
employed  in  the  University  Exten- 
sion work  at  Prospect  Union;  and 
I'ebruary  22  to  the  men  of  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  School. 

In  Boston  Mr.  King  gave  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Congregational  Club 
of  Boston  and  Vicinity,  at  Tremont 
Temple,  the  evening  of  March  l,  on 
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“Reverence  for  Personality,”  and  be- 
fore the  Boston  Unitarian  Club,  at 
Hotel  Vendome,  on  “The  Future  of 
Religious  Education,”  on  the  evening 
of  March  lo.  The  same  afternoon 
he  spoke  to  the  men  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology  on 
“The  Way  Into  Life’s  Values;”  and 
as  president  of  the  Congregational 
Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Socie- 
ty presided  at  a special  conference 
of  the  Directors  and  the  staff  of  the 
Society  the  afternoon  of  February 
26. 

Outside  of  Boston  and  Cambridge, 
Mr.  King  preached  the  morning  of 
February  28  at  Wellesley  College,  on 
“The  Abiding  Significance  of  Jesus;” 
and  on  March  7 spoke  at  the  Dart- 
mouth College  church  at  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire,  in  the  morning,  on 
“Facing  the  Facts  of  Life,”  and_  to 
the  Dartmouth  College  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  in  the  evening, 
on  “How  to  Make  a Rational  Fight 
for  Character.”  He  also  spoke  be- 
fore the  Ascutney  Club  of  the 
churches  of  the  vicinity  of  Hanover, 
at  Hartford,  Vermont,  March  8,  on 
“The  Fine  Art  of  Living.”  Tuesday, 
March  9,  he  spoke  before  Dr.  J.  E. 
McConnell’s  church.  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  on  “The  Fight  for 
Character,”  and  the  morning  of 
March  10  at  the  chapel  of  Brown 
University. 

On  March  14  Mr.  King  was  at 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  the  seat 
of  the  University  of  West  Virginia, 
preaching  in  the  morning  at  the  Pres- 
byterian church  on,  “The  Significance 
of  Christ  for  the  Modern  Man,”  and 
in  the  evening  speaking  in  a special 
series  arranged  by  that  church  for 
University  students,  on,  “The  Su- 
preme Conditions  of  Living.” 

During  this  absence  Mr.  King  also 
represented  the  College  at  two  im- 


portant Alumni  gatherings,  at  Bos- 
ton the  evening  of  March  2,  at  the 
Hotel  Bellevue,  and  at  New  York,  at 
the  St.  Denis,  the  evening  of  March 
12. 

The  evening  of  March  19  Mr.  King 
spoke  at  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Central  Illinois 
Teachers’  Association,  at  Decatur, 
Illinois,  to  an  audience  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  teachers. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  BASKETBALL 
SEASON,  1909. 

“The  visitors  put  up  the  cleanest 
and  fastest  game  that  has  ever  been 
seen  on  the  local  floor”  said  a Roch- 
ester paper  the  morning  after  the 
Oberlin  game  in  that  city,  and  it  is 
this  fact  which  characterizes  the 
basket  ball  season  of  1909.  In  the 
seven  years  of  Oberlin’s  basket  ball 
history  no  team  has  come  nearer  the 
ideal  than  has  the  one  this  year.  The 
team  was  made  up  of  individuals 
who  believed  in  clean  athletics,  who 
were  quick  to  think  and  act,  and  who 
had  physiques  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  action  desired.  With  men  of 
one  mind  and  congenial,  as  were 
these  men,  it  was  not  so  difficult  to 
produce  a team  whose  team  work 
should  be  superb. 

Captain  W.  R.  Morrison  brought 
to  the  team  his  year  of  experience  as 
Varsity  guard  in  1908.  So  likewise 
G.  C.  Gray  came  with  his  year  of 
experience  as  Varsity  forward.  Ches- 
ter Pendleton  in  1908  was  sub-cen- 
ter. Mark  Ward  had  been  a sub- 
guard in  1907.  W.  S.  Ament  played 
a guard  position  half  of  the  1908  sea- 
son. The  two  men  without  Varsity 
experience  were  J.  H.  Nichols  and 
R.  G.  Heim.  The  latter,  however, 
with  George  Woodard,  the  most 
faithful  “scrub”  Oberlin  ever  had, 
and  Heaton  Pennington,  only  played 
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sub-positions  this  year.  C.  W.  Hunt 
the  efficient  manager  was  an  available 
man  had  he  been  needed  as  a player. 

The  opening  game  of  the  season  on 
January  pth  at  home  was  with  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  and  proved  comparatively 
easy,  Oberlin  winning  by  a score  of 
41  to  26. 

The  next  week  the  team  journeyed 
to  Ann  Arbor.  This  was  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan’s  first  year  in 
collegiate  basket  ball  circles.  Ober- 
lin expected  to  win,  and  so  she  might 
had  the  team  played  up  to  their  us- 
ual practice  form.  Tired  Horn  their 
slow  and  cold  trip,  and  a little  stage- 
struck,  they  played  mediocre  ball.  The 
only  thing  that  lent  interest  to  the 
game  was  the  fact  that  the  score  was 
tied  twelve  times,  and  an  extra  five 
minutes  was  played  in  order  to  de- 
cide who  were  winners.  The  result 
finally  was  Michigan  27,  Oberlin  25. 

A week  later,  at  home,  the  Crim- 
son and  Gold  came  near  losing  to 
Denison.  The  end  of  the  first  half 
was  17  to  13  ill  file  visitors’  favor, 
but  Pendleton  came  into  the  game 
the  second  half  as  center  for  Ober- 
lin, and  took  the  starch  out  of  Deni- 
son’s star  man.  Captain  Livingston. 
The  final  tally  was  Oberlin  30,  Deni- 
son 24.  . . , 1 

After  a ten  days’  stretch  without  a 

game  the  squad  went  East,  playing 
University  of  Syracuse,  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, and  University  of  Rochester. 
At  the  first  named  place,  accordmg 
to  official  records,  Syracuse  won,  but 
it  is  felt  by  the  Oberlin  men  that  they 
did  so  only  by  forcing  us  to  play 
four  minutes  over-time.  Score  26  to 

25. 

Colgate  took  their  game  from  us 
by  a score  of  46  to  24.  This  die  not 
mean  that  the  Ohio  boys  did  not  play 
fast  ball  but  that  they  were  less  sure 
of  their  shots  for  the  basket. 


The  real  game  of  the  trip,  and  pro- 
bably the  most  satisfactory  one  of 
the  season,  was  the  one  at  Rochester 
with  the  University  of  that  name. 
Every  available  spot  was  filled  with 
loyal  supporters  of  the  home  team, 
save  for  ten  Oberlin  Alumni  and 
friends  who  were  faithful  through- 
out to  the  Crimson  and  Gold.  Fast 
and  clean  did  both  sides  play,  Oberlin 
always  a little  in  the  lead.  The 
audience  was  in  one  continuous  up- 
roar, but  try  as  the  Easterners  might, 
they  could  not  quite  equal  the  magni- 
ficent work  of  the  Oberlin  men.  Win- 
ners of  every  game  on  their  own 
floor,  even  over  the  1908  champions. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  they 
fought  to  the  last  but  in  vain,  for  it 
was  Oberlin’s  game  28  to  23. 

Back  home  we  came  and  after  a 
week  of  rest  and  a little  practice,  we 
took  into  camp  the  Wooster  aggre- 
gation to  the  tune  of  23  to  16. 

Then  came  the  return  game  with 
Rochester.  Much  to  our  sorrow,  their 
captain  was  not  in  the  game,  being 
injured  the  night  before  at  State; 
however,  the  rest  of  their  team  put 
up  a fast,  snappy  game,  losing  after 

a hard  struggle,  35  iP- 

Oberlin  next  played  its  return 
games  with  Wooster  and  Wesleyan, 
the  former  under  very  unsatisfac- 
tory  circumstances,  the  audience  not 
showing  either  the  visiting  team,  the 
referee  or  their  own  captain,  the  re- 
spect due  them.  The  game  closed 
with  Wooster  one  point  in  the  lead, 

17  to  t6. 

At  Delaware  the  Oberlin  boys 
found  it  not  difficult  to  secure  30 
points  to  Wesleyan’s  2^ 

In  former  years  Oberlin  has  always 
closed  its  season  with  a home  game 
against  Reserve.  It  might  have  been 
better  had  we  so  done  this  year,  how- 
ever. we  played  Reserve  next  to  our 
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3ast  game  and  trimmed  them  easily 
39  to  13. 

A thousand  people,  Warner  Gym- 
nasium’s capacity,  witnessed  the  final 
game,  which  was  with  Ohio  State,  to 
determine  the  state  championship. 
It  was  a wildly  enthusiastic  audience 
that  yelled  for  the  Crimson  and  Gold. 
The  State  players  had  one  decided 
advantage,  an  advantage  that  won  for 
them  the  game,  that  of  greater  height 
and  longer  arms.  Speed  and  skill 
were  evident  on  the  part  of  both 
teams,  and  at  times  it  looked  as  if  the 
Oberlin  men  might  make  up  in  skill 
for  their  lack  in  build,  but  the  long 
arms  of  the  State  men  were  too 
much,  and  by  the  score  of  35  to  25 
Oberlin  took  second  place  in  Ohio’s 
basket  ball  race. 

Fast,  clean  team  work  was  a no- 
ticeable feature  of  the  season ; no 
one  man  stood  out  preeminently  as 
the  best  player.  With  but  one  excep- 
tion, that  in  Postle  of  Ohio  State, 
has  there  been  no  team  met  that  had 
a better  guard  than  was  Captain 
“Whit”  Morrison.  “Crip”  Gray  feat- 
ured by  his  wonderful  jumps  high  in 
the  air.  “Nick”  Nichols  was  noted 
for  his  spectacular  goals  from  long 
one-handed  shots,  and  the  grunt 
which  accompanied  each.  “Chet” 
Pendleton  by  his  steady  improvement 
throughout  the  season,  and  his  reach- 
up-and-drop-in  baskets  proved  a very 
satisfactory  center.  “Butch’s  Bro- 
ther” Ward  and  “Billy”  Ament 
worked  with  a bull-dog  tenacity  that 
was  always  evident.  “Ray”  Heim 
astonished  the  audience  more  than 
once  by  his  quick  pass,  which  for 
suddenness  and  speed  was  unequaled. 

It  was  a fine  season;  seven  games 
won,  five  lost.  Of  the  latter,  two  by 
only  I point,  and  one  by  only  2 
points.  Lose  or  win,  the  sport  when 
played  by  such  men  and  with  such 
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support  from  the  student  body,  is  a 
valuable  asset  in  Oberlin’s  charac- 
ter training  of  its  men.  Said  a Roch- 
ester gentleman  after  the  game  in 
that  city,  “I  am  the  father  of  one  of 
the  Rochester  players  and  I want  to 
say  that  though  I was  most  desirous 
of  seeing  Rochester  win,  I could  not 
have  seen  them  lose  to  a speedier, 
cleaner,  more  sportsmanlike  bunch  of 
men  than  you  are.” 

With  not  a regular  to  leave  or 
graduate,  and  with  “Whit”  Morrison 
to  lead  the  team  as  their  captain, 
the  season  of  1910  ought  to  be  even 
more  successful. 

J.  G.  Olmstead. 


THE  MAY  FESTIVAL. 

The  May  Festival  will  be  held  this 
year  in  Finney  Memoria,!  Chapel. 
The  Musical  Union  will  sing  Elgar’s 
Caractacus  with  the  New  York  Or- 
chestra, and  a symphony  concert  will 
be  given  by  the  orchestra  conducted 
by  the  leader,  Walter  Damrosch.  The 
argument  of  the  libretto  for  the  Car- 
acatacus  runs  as  follows ; 

The  Britons  throughout  the  South, 
East,  and  centre  of  England  having 
been  subdued  by  the  Romans,  Carac- 
tacus is  driven  with  his  remaining 
forces  toward  the  Welsh  frontier, 
and  establishes  a great  camp  on  the 
Malvern  Flills,  on  the  summit  now 
known  as  the  British  Camp,  or  Here- 
fordshire Beacon. 

Wandering  in  the  forest  below  the 
hills.  Eigen,  the  daughter  of  Caracta- 
cus, and  her  betrothed  lover,  Orbin, 
are  met  by  a Druid  Maiden,  who 
enjoins  them  to  warn  the  King  not 
to  advance  into  the  open  country 
against  the  Romans.  This  warning 
they  convey  to  Caractacus. 

On  the  ensuing  night  the  omens  are 
taken  at  a solemn  assembly  of  the 
Druids.  They  are  read  by  Orbin, 
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who  belongs  to  the  half-priestly  or- 
der of  niinistrels,  and  are  declared  to 
be  unfavourable.  The  Arch-Druid 
deceives  the  King  as  to  their  charac- 
ter, and  Caraclacus  resolves  to  ad- 
vance against  the  Romans.  Orbin 
endeavours  to  protest,  but  is  cursed 
and  driven  forth  by  the  Druids. 

On  the  following  morning  Orbin 
meets  Eigen  in  a glade  of  the  forest 
where  youths  and  maidens  are  with 
her  gathering  flowers  for  a sacrifice, 
and  bids  her  farewell,  telling  her  of 
the  deceit  practiced  on  the  King  by 
the  Druids,  and  of  his  own  expul- 
sion. He  adds  that  he  himself  is 
flying  from  the  Druids  and  intends  to 
joi-n  the  British  forces. 

In  the  next  scene  Eigen  and  her 
maidens  witness  the  return  of  Carac- 
tacus  with  the  remnants  of  his  army 
to  the  camp  on  the  Malvern  Hills 
after  their  total  rout  by  the  Romans. 
Caractacus  and  his  family,  including 
Orbin,  are  soon  after  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  last  scene  represents  Carac- 
tacus with  Orbin  and  Eigen  before 
the  tribunal  of  Claudius,  the  Em- 
peror of  Rome.  Claudius  is  at  first 
disposed  to  condemn  them  to  death, 
but  is  so  struck  by  the  intrepidity  of 
Caractacus  that  he  pardons  them  and 
assigns  them  an  honourable  residence 
in  Rome. 

The  general  lines  of  history — or, 
failing  history,  of  tradition — have 
been  followed.  The  British  Camp  on 
the  Malvern  Hills  is  locally  attributed 
to  Caractacus.  It  is  doubtless  a Brit- 
ish work,  and  is  of  such  an  extent 
as  infers  occupation  by  very  large 
numbers.  The  scene  of  Caractacus’s 
last  disastrous  battle  is  much  dis- 
puted ; but  it  was  almost  certainly  on 
the  line  of  the  Severn  (Hahren), 
and  may  probably  have  been  at  Caer 
Caradoc,  in  Shropshire.  The  unus- 


ual circumstance  of  mistletoe  grow- 
ing on  the  oak  may  be  still  observed 
in  the  woods  below  the  Hereford- 
shire Beacon.  Caractacus’s  appear- 
ance before  Claudius  in  Rome,  his 
bold  defense,  and  the  pardon  of  him- 
self and  his  daughter  are  historical. 
Orbin  is  an  imaginary  character. 

H.  A.  A. 


ACTA  DIURNA. 

March  3 — The  German  department 
gave  a German  play  in  Sturges  Hall. 

March  3 — The  James  Brand  House 
was  formerly  opened  in  the  evening 
with  addresses  and  appropriate  ex- 
ercises. 

March  5 — Debate,  Oberlin  versus 
Wesleyan  in  Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
with  decision  in  Oberlin’s  favor;. 
Oberlin  versus  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  Cleveland,  with  the  deci- 
sion in  favor  of  Western  Reserve. 

March  6 — Basket  ball  game  on  the 
Oberlin  floor  with  Western  Reserve; 
score  in  Oberlin’s  favor. 

March  ii — The  Conservatory  gave 
a concert  in  Finney  Chapel  in  the 
Monthly  Lecture  course. 

March  13 — Masket  ball  game  with 
Ohio  State  in  the  evening  in  Warner 
Gymnasium  with  a score  of  35  to  25 
in  favor  of  the  visiting  team. 

March  13 — ^Basket  ball  game  with 
Band  gave  a concert  in  the  Chapel  in 
the  afternoon. 

March  21 — William  T.  Ellis,  a 
prominent  newspaper  man  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  gave  an  ad- 
dress before  the  two  Christian  As- 
sociations, in  the  assembly  room  of 
the  Second  Church  at  the  time  of 
the  regular  meetings.  Mr.  Ellis’s  ad- 
dress was  on  the  subject,  “The  Crit- 
icism of  the  Foreign  Missions  by  one 
of  the  Critics.” 

March  22 — Intersociety  debate  be- 
tween Phi  Kappa  Pi  and  Alpha 
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Zeta,  decision  in  favor  of  Alpha 
Zeta. 

March  22 — Mr.  J.  F.  Aiderfer  play- 
ed the  following  program  the  after- 
noon of  March  22,  in  Warner  Hall; 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B minor 

Bach 

Prelude  Clerambault 

Adagio  from  the  Fifth  Organ  Sym- 
phony Widor 

Sicilienne  from  the  Second  Sonata 
for  Piano  and  Violin  Bach 

Sixth  Sonata  for  Organ  Guilmant 

I.  Allegro  con  fuoco 

II.  Meditation 

III.  Fugue  and  Adagio 
March  23 — Glee  Club  concert  in 
Finney  Chapel  with  the  following 
program : 

Part  One 

1.  Greeting  to  Spring 

Johann  Strauss 
(Danube  Waltz) 

2.  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night 

J.  H.  Brewer 

3.  Medley  Original 

4.  Piano  Solo — Tarantella 

Moszkowski 

Mr.  Kenyon 

5.  Duet — Two  Beggars 

H.  L.  Wilson 

Messrs.  Hewes  and  Chamberlain 

6.  The  Rock-a-by-Lady 

G.  L.  Osgood 

Part  Two 

1.  Winter  Serenade  C.  Saint  Saens 

2.  Sextette — The  Colored  Band 

Dockstader 

Messrs.  Wirth,  Sucher,  Clegg,  Ferris, 
Leisher  and  Doershuck 

3.  A Spring  Shower  Moellendorff 


4.  Trio — Good  Umbrella 

C.  H.  Lewis 

Messrs.  Morris,  Ferris  and  Snell 

5.  Cossack  War  Song  Parker 

Part  Three. 

Group  of  Songs. 

I,  Chapel  Steps;  2,  Laugh,  Boys, 
Laugh ; 3,  Coppah  Moon ; 4,  Good 
Little  Boy;  5,  Sweet  and  Low;  6, 
Ump-ah-ah,  (Mr.  Morris)  ; 7,  Life’s 
Lesson,  (Mr.  Ebbott)  ; 8,  Alma 

Mater. 

March  24 — Dr.  H.  F.  Willard,  who 
is  a member  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel,  gave 
a lecture  on  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Classical  de- 
partment in  Sturges  Hall. 

March  26 — The  Conservatory  gave 
a “Benefit”  concert  in  Finney  Chapel 
in  the  afternoon  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Folk  and  family.  The  concert 
netted  about  $275. 

March  27 — Academy-High  School 
debated  in  Warner  Hall  on  the  ques- 
tion, “Resolved,  That  any  national 
bank  should  be  allowed  to  issue  bank 
notes  only  to  the  amount  of  the  par 
value  of  the  United  States  bonds 
which  it  deposits  in  the  United  States 
Treasury.”  The  decision,  which  was 
given  to  the  high  school  team,  places 
the  possession  of  the  debate  cup  with 
the  high  school,  the  teams  represent- 
ing the  high  school  having  won  four 
out  of  the  five  debates  with  the 
Academy. 

March  29 — Inter-society  debate  be- 
tween Phi  Delta  and  Alpha  Zeta  with 
decision  in  favor  of  Alpha  Zeta. 

March  31 — Winter  term  closes. 


FRESHMAN  HONOR  LIST. 

Name  School 

Miss  Dorothy  Rowland  Swift,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  High  School 

Mr.  Donald  Storrs  King,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  High  School. 
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Miss  Cora  Estelle  Prefert, 

Miss  Shirley  Smith, 

Miss  Katherine  Stevens  Baker, 
Miss  Frances  Louise  Hill, 

Miss  Gertrude  Mary  Abel, 

Miss  Margaret  Eloise  Bennett, 
Miss  Madeleine  Sweet, 

Mr.  Willard  Samuel  Lines, 

Mr.  William  George  Jackson, 


This  list  of  eleven  names  was  pre- 
pared under  the  two  following  rules : 
(i)  Only  those  students  have  been 
considered  who  were  enrolled  as 
Freshmen,  (2)  only  those  students 


Buffalo,  Mastern  Park  High  School. 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  Academy. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Girls’  High  School. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio,  High  School. 
Huron,  S.  D.,  High  School. 

Oberlin,  Ohio,  High  School. 

Oberlin,  Ohio,  High  School. 
Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 

New  Castle,  Pa.,  High  School. 


were  considered  who  have  taken  not 
less  than  fifteen  hours  of  work  in  the 
College  or  Academy,  eleven  of  those 
hours  being  from  the  regular  fresh- 
man work. 


Alumni  News 


NEW  ENGLAND  ALUIMNI 
GATHERING. 

The  annual  meeting  and  banquet 
of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Oberlin  Alumni  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Bellevue,  Beacon  Street,  Bos- 
ton, on  the  evening  of  March  second. 
There  were  seventy-eight  members 
and  friends  present.  After  the  usual 
banquet,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year : Presi- 
dent, E.  V.  Grabill;  Vice-President, 
L.  D.  Gibbs,  for  one  year;  R.  L. 
Cheney,  for  two  years;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Miss  Minnie  May;  Re- 
cording Secretary  and  Treasurer,  C. 
F.  Witherby ; Executive  Committee, 
Professor  T.  N.  Carver,  Professor 
F.  M.  Davis,  Miss  Geraldine  Burr, 
and  Miss  Matilda  A.  Fraser. 

Rev.  William  A.  Knight,  the  re- 
tiring president,  introduced  the  toast- 
master of  the  evening.  Rev.  Clarence 
A Vincent.  The  first  speaker  was 
Mrs  A.  A.  F.  Johnston.  In  answer- 
ing the  question,  “What  of  Oberlin?”, 
she  said  that  the  future  of  the  college 
rested  with  the  Alumni. 


After  singing  the  Association  song, 
“Neath  the  Trees  of  Old  Oberlin,” 
Professor  Francis  Greenwood  Pea- 
body of  Harvard  spoke  of  the  place 
in  our  modern  life  for  college  grad- 
uates. The  problems  of  today,  he 
said,  were  social  problems  and  not 
so  much  the  moral  problems  which 
confronted  our  fathers.  To  solve 
these  problems  required  persons  of 
sanity,  sagacity  and  minds  trained  to 
habits  of  accurate  and  clear  thought. 
Such  minds  the  colleges  ought  to  be 
furnishing  the  country. 

President  King  gave  the  final  word. 
He  spoke  of  the  great  strides  in 
material  prosperity  which  the  College 
had  made  in  the  last  eight-years.  But 
said  that  the  college’s  greatest  asset 
was  in  its  students.  These  must  be 
good  leaven ; the  College  must  be 
honest  in  all  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion it  advertises  to  give;  it  will  be 
the  next  field  for  the  “muck-rackers” 
and  must  be  ready  to  stand  the  light 
of  investigation  from  any  quarter. 
He  then  .spoke  of  the  many  needs  of 
Oberlin  and  of  Oberlin’s  debt  to 
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Harvard,  and  closed  with  the  thought 
that  the  college  should  plant  in  each 
student  a noble  and  enlightened  con- 
science, and  that  its  finest  product 
is  the  thoughtful  man  who,  while 
tolerant  of  others’  views,  has  the 
courage  to  work  out  his  thoughts  in 
terms  of  life. 

The  evening  closed  with  a song 
and  a cheer  for  the  old  College  so 
far  away. 

Clevel.'Vnd  F.  Witherby. 


PITTSBURG  ALUMNI  MEETING. 

The  Pittsburg  Association  met  at 
the  Rittenhouse  Friday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  with  Dean  Fitch  as  the 
guest  of  honor.  Miss  Fitch  gave  an 
extremely  interesting  digest  of  the 
latest  news  from  Oberlin  and  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Sherrill  and  Mr.  Raymond 
Kunkel  contributed  to  the  musical 
program. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year : President,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Dick;  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
Fred  White;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs.  James  G.  Geegan;  Executive 
Committee,  Dr.  A.  W.  Sherrill  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Russell. 

The  following  day  Dean  Fitch  was 
one  of  the  guests  of  honor  at  the 
Collegiate  Alumnae  luncheon  and  re- 
sponded to  the  toast,  “Women’s  Life 
in  German  Universities.” 


ORGANIZATION  AND  BAN- 
QUET OF  THE  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  PUGET 
SOUND. 

The  first  annual  banquet  and  or- 
ganization of  the  Oberlin  Association 
of  Puget  Sound  took  place  at  the 
Butler  Annex  Hotel  in  Seattle, 
Washington  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 22nd,  1909.  The  following  of- 
ficers were  elected : 


President,  Dr.  F.  A.  Churchill,  ’77 ; 
Vice-President,  Rev.  Sydney  Strong, 
’81;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dan  Earle, 
’01 ; Executive  Committee,  Anson 
S.  Burwell,  ’71,  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Van 
Horn,  ’89. 

Sixty-four  members  sat  down  at 
the  banquet  and  the  enthusiasm  and 
good  feeling  manifested  bespoke  the 
future  success  of  this  new  Oberlin 
Association. 

After  the  singing  of  the  Reunion 
Song  by  the  quartette,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Burwell,  Miss  Gertrude  Burwell,  A. 
P.  Burwell  and  F.  J.  Van  Horn,  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  Hazeltine  responded  to 
the  call  of  the  toastmaster.  Rev.  Syd- 
ney D.  Strong,  with  the  toast,  “Wash- 
ington.” Rev.  F.  J.  Van  Horn  told 
“How  Oberlin  Came  to  have  a 
Washington’s  Birthday”  and  Dr.  F. 
A.  Churchill,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  organization  of  the 
new  association  responded  to  the; 
toast,  “Oberlin  on  the  Sound.”  A 
letter  from  President  King  was  read 
by  Dan  Earle,  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Bur- 
well told  of  some  “Oberlin  Charac- 
teristics.” Letters  from  Professor 
A.  S.  Root  and  Dean  Fitch  were  read 
and  the  quartette  sang  “Way  Out 
in  Old  Ohio.  After  short  experi- 
ences from  several  the  program 
closed  with  the  singing  of  “Fair 
Oberlin.” 

The  following  is  a list  of  the 
guests  present:  Dr.  F.  A.  Churchill, 
’77 ; Mrs.  F.  A.  Churchill ; Rev.  C. 
R.  Gale,  ’80;  Mrs.  C R.  Gale;  F.  W. 
Griffiths,  ’93;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Griffiths; 
Rev.  Sydney  Strong,  ’81 ; Anna 
Louise  Strong,  ’05 ; Tracy  Strong,  ’08 ; 
E.  P.  Churchill,  ’81;  Ella  Churchill; 
Anson  Burwell,  ’71 ; E.  B.  Burwell, 
’84;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Burwell,  ’84;  Austin 
P.  Burwell,  ’70;  Mrs.  A.  P.  Burwell, 
’70;  Margaret  Burwell,  ex-’o9;  Ger- 
trude Burwell,  ex-0  C.  M. ; Ellen 
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Burwell,  ’69;  Ben  W.  Johnson,  ’90- 
’92;  Ruth  Bailey,  ’99;  A.  V.  Bell,  ex- 

O.  C.  M. ; J.  M.  Tibbetts,  ’70;  Rev.  F. 
J.  Van  Horn,  ’90;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Van 
Horn,  89;  M.  J.  Falkenburg;  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Falkenburg,  ex-0.  C.  M. ; J. 
L.  Waller,  ’88;  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Wake- 
field, ’80;  E.  A.  Wright;  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Wright,  ’06  O.  C.  M. ; Dan  Earle,  ’01 ; 
S.  K.  Wertman,  ex-’99;  Homer  M. 
Hill,  ’82;  Mary  Cassel,  O.  C.  M.  ’87- 
’93;  Mrs.  F.  H.  Bassett,  ’87;  George 
J.  Turrell,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Turrell,  ’78; 
Edna  Harger,  ex-0.  C.  M. ; Mary 
Hillis,  ’04;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hillis;  Mrs. 

P.  D.  Hillis,  ex-O.  C.  M. ; W.  L. 
May,  ex-’os ; Mrs.  W.  L.  May,  ex- 
O.  C.  M. ; B.  F.  Easterbrooks,  ’86- 
’87;  Mrs.  B.  F.  Easterbrooks;  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Ellis,  ’67 ; Mrs.  R.  T.  Hall, 
’65;  Mr.  W.  A.  Ross;  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Ross,  ’99;  A.  L.  hlolter,  ex-’04;  Ru- 
fus Foster;  Forrest  Efau,  ’14;  Jas. 
R.  Weld,  ’14;  W.  C.  Weld;  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Weld;  Olivia  Barnes  Dodds,  ’83; 
Mrs.  Thos.  S.  Tyler,  ’00  O.  C.  M., 
Tacoma,  Washington  ;F.  A.  Hazel- 
tine,  ’89,  South  Bend,  Washington; 
Jesse  Wolfe,  ’05;  Walter  H.  Wolfe, 
’08,  Vancouver,,  B.  C. ; Harry  M. 
Hillis,  ex-’07;  Mrs.  Harry  Hillis,  ex- 
O.  C.  M. ; George  R.  Brown,  ’04, 
Victoria,  B.  C. 


CLASS  OF  ’69,  SURVIVORS. 

1869 — This  class,  though  small, 
always  did  make  a great  spread. 
Members  have  traversed  every  state 
in  the  Union  and  resided  in  26  of 
them.  There  were  only  26  in  the 
class,  or  they  might  have  occupied 
more  territory.  Class  loyalty  and  af- 
fection for  one  another  have  been 
kept  alive  for  40  years  by  means  of 
olographic  class  letters  which  have 
made  their  rounds  annually. 

F.  S.  Abbott,  taught  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Illinois;  edited  news- 


papers in  Michigan.  Now  advertis- 
ing agent  and  salesman,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Allaben,  taught  in  Ken- 
tucky; preached  in  Missouri,  Illinois 
and  Michigan ; wrote  a novel  and 
engaged  in  literary  work  in  New 
York  City;  went  south  in  pursuit  of 
health  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Raises  cotton  on  a plantation  near 
Aiken,  South  Carolina.  Claims  to 
be  a great-grandfather. 

William  C.  Cochran,  clerked  in  In- 
terior Department,  Washington,  D. 
C. ; travelled  and  studied  in  Europe; 
declined  chairs  offered  him  in  Thayer 
College,  Missouri  and  Berea  College, 
Kentucky ; began  practicing  law  in 
1872  and  has  been  at  it  ever  since, 
residing  in  Cincinnati,  but  having 
cases  in  Boston,  Watertown  and 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey;  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans, 
Indianapolis,  Springfield,  Illinois,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Denver, 
San  Francisco,  and  St.  Paul,  besides 
local  practice  and  cases  in  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  Columbus,  Defiance,  Spring- 
field  and  Troy,  Ohio;  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  in  1881,  and  has  argued  nine 
cases  in  that  court.  Has  had  three 
children  graduate  at  Oberlin  and  an- 
other is  now  going  through. 

Charles  F.  Cox,  forced  by  ill 
health  to  quit  in  his  sophomore  year; 
has  resided  in  or  near  New  York 
City  ever  since;  book-keeper,  broker, 
banker,  now  treasurer  of  a dozen  dif- 
ferent railroad  companies  in  the  Van- 
derbilt system;  an  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  history,  science,  the  micro- 
scope and  the  occult ; examined  by 
President  Barrows  and  awarded  the 
degrees  of  A.  B.  as  of  ’69,  and  A.  M. 
on  his  attainments. 

Rev.  Charles  N.  Fitch,  graduated 
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at  Yale  Divinity  School;  pastorates 
at  Cornwall,  Connecticut;  Norwalk, 
Wauseon,  Ohio,  and  Spencerport, 
New  York.  State  Superintendent  of 
Sunday  Schools  in  Colorado.  Pas- 
torates at  Millbank,  South  Dakota, 
Kaukauna,  Wisconsin,  Laingsburgh, 
Michigan,  and  is  now  settled  again 
in  his  first  parish  at  Cornwall,  Con- 
necticut, within  easy  riding  distance 
of  President  Finney’s  birthplace. 

John  H.  Ford,  Professor  of  Greek, 
History  and  a few  other  things  at 
Union  Christian  College,  Merom, 
Indiana,  Rollins  College,  Florida,  and 
Piedmont  College,  Demorest,  Geor- 
gia. A foxy  gradpa. 

Benj amine  F.  McHenry,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  Natural 
Sciences  and  several  other  things, 
and  at  one  time,  acting  President  of 
Union  College,  Merom,  Indiana ; 
Professor  at  Washington  University, 
Olympia,  Washington;  retired  from 
college  teaching  at  the  age  of  70,  but 
without  a pension,  as  neither  of  his 
colleges  was  on  a Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. We  think  he  should  have  one 
on  his  merits. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Stickel,  graduated  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary; 
Superintendent  Schools  at  Selma, 
-Mabama;  Professor  of  Latin  at 
Talladega,  Alabama;  preached  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama  and  in  Wis- 
consin; Treasurer  of  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege, Mississippi  and  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, Nashville,  Tennesee.  Now  en- 
gaged in  wholesale  grocery  business 
at  Los  Angeles,  California.  Finds 
both  business  and  climate  agree  with 
his  health. 

Electa  Woolley  Yarnelle  taught  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois.  Now  re- 
sides in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Emma  J.  Carl,  Teacher,  Temper- 
ance Lecturer,  Milliner,  Matron  at 


Indian  School  in  South  Dakota;  now 
Assistant  in  Carnegie  Library,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio. 

Hattie  Fleming  Ticer,  Taught 
music  at  various  places  in  Indiana. 
Married  and  lived  in  Kansas  for  some 
years.  Now  lives  at  Huntington,  In- 
diana. Her  daughter  is  Librarian  of 
the  Carnegie  Library  at  that  place. 

Nettie  Follett  Stone  did  not  grad- 
uate; married  Judge  C.  M.  Stone,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  has  resided 
there  ever  since.  Greatly  interested 
in  the  Day  Nurseries  established  to 
care  for  the  children  of  women  who 
have  to  work  for  a living. 

Nellie  Greene  Parker,  wife  of 
Leonard  F.  Parker,  ex-Professor 
Iowa  State  University  at  Iowa  City, 
and  Iowa  College,  at  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
For  many  years  was  President,  Iowa 
Branch  W.  B.  M.  I.  A proud  grand- 
mother. 

Elizabeth  M.  Keep  Clark  taught  in 
Chicago,  111.  Married  George  M. 
Clark,  a prominent  stove  manufac- 
turer. Has  just  moved  into  a hand- 
some residence  in  Evanston,  Illinois. 
For  many  years  President,  Illinois 
Branch  W.  B.  I.  M.  Son,  Robert, 
spent  two  years  in  Oberlin  College; 
completed  college  course  at  Yale,  and 
Mechanical  Engineering  course  at 
Boston  Tech. 

Emma  E.  Monroe  Fitch  still  sticks 
to  Charles  N.  (q.  v.)  as  in  the  days 
of  the  old  Musical  Union.  At 
one  time  President  of  South  Da- 
kota Branch  W.  B.  M.  I.  Had  one 
son  graduate  at  Oberlin. 

Pamela  Norton  Webster.  Loved 
man  more  than  books.  Did  not  grad- 
uate, but  has  learned  much  since. 
Would  have  made  an  ideal  student 
and  teacher  of  Physical  Training, 
but  the  athletic  girl  was  not  so  much 
appreciated  in  the  6o’s  as  now.  Lives 
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at  Long  Beach,  California  near  Los 
Angeles. 

Charlotte  E.  Paehin  Bickford, 
Founded  Musical  Department,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  taught  there 
seven  years.  Married  Levi  F.  Bick- 
ford, '68  in  ’79  and  has  since  taught 
with  him  in  many  institutions  of 
learning  in  Missouri,  Texas,  Louis- 
iana, Illinois,  and  California.  Now 
lives  at  Los  Angeles,  California.  Had 
one  son  graduate  at  Oberlin,  and  an- 
other compromised  by  marrying  an 
Oberlin  graduate. 

Emily  E.  Peck  Chamberlain. 
Taught  at  Greenwich,  Ohio,  and  in 
New  York  City.  Married  William  B. 
Chamberlain,  Professor  at  Oberlin 
and  Chicago  Theological  University. 
Has  lived  in  Oberlin  since  her  hus- 
band’s death  and  put  two  boys 
through  College.  She,  too,  is  a 
grandmother. 

Mary  Etta  Phillips  Osborn.  Now 
a widow  and  grandmother;  lives  with 
the  son  (or  daughter)  who  needs 
her  most.  Present  address,  Danville, 
Ohio. 

Dr.  Kate  Shepardson  Black.  Left 
College  to  attend  invalid  parents. 
Studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia  and 
received  degree  of  M.  D.  Married 
Champion  of  Decency  at  the  Medical 
College.  Practiced  medicine  at  Pasa- 
dena, California  many  years.  Now 
lives  on  fruit  ranch  at  Burbank,  Cali- 
fornia, near  Los  Angeles. 

Frances  Cochran  Steele  Pratt. 
Taught  in  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois. 
Married  Lyman  L.  Pratt  in  ’82.  Has 
resided  at  Joy  Prairie,  near  Concord, 
Illinois  ever  since.  Had  one  daugh- 
ter graduate  at  Oberlin. 

The  Class  of  ’69  now  proposes  to 
hold  a reunion  and  celebrate  its  40th 
Anniversary  at  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, August  3d  and  4fh,  1909. 


O.  T.  S.  1871. 

The  class  of  1871  O.  T.  S.  had  ten 
members,  all  of  whom  are  living. 
Two,  Henry  and  Newton  Brown,  are 
preaching  in  Maine;  Bickford  and 
Fairfield  are  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, enjoying  well  earned  rest  af- 
ter many  years  of  labor  in  the  min- 
istry or  in  teaching — Fairfield,  having 
retired  on  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
Fund  is  caring  for  his  aged  mother, 
“the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
noted  and  beloved  Fairchild  family”; 
Burr,  for  many  years  Principal  of 
the  Academy  at  Beloit  College,  has 
wrought  his  life  into  that  prospering 
and  growing  school.  Fraser,  after 
long  and  most  acceptable  service  as 
Home  Missionary  Secretary,  of  Ohio, 
is  living  in  Cleveland,  often  preach- 
ing and  always  bearing  on  his  heart 
the  good  of  all  the  churches.  French 
has  made  'himself  useful  for  many 
years  in  Nebraska  as  pastor  and 
editor.  Richardson,  our  beloved 
“Dick,‘”  after  .faithful  .service  for 
many  churches,  is  living  at  Marion, 
Kansas  with  children  and  grand- 
children within  calling  distance.  Sev- 
erance, the  business  man  of  the  class, 
is  looking  after  the  finances  of  Ober- 
lin College  and  doing  it  well.  Smith 
has  been  in  the  electric  depot  at 
Oberlin  for  ten  years  helping  people 
to  get  out  of  town  and  answering 
questions. 

Only  two  of  our  class  have  at- 
tained to  a D.  D.;  Fraser  and  Fair- 
field,  and  one,  Bickford,  to  a Ph.  D. 
All  told  we  have  twenty-five  or 
thirty  children  and  some  grand- 
children. Our  oldest  member  is 
seventy  and  the  youngest  sixty.  We 
are  hoping  that  our  fortieth  anniver- 
sary will  find  us  all  living  and  serv- 
ing. 

One  of  the  Class. 
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ALUMNI  PERSONALS. 

’56 — Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston,  who 
has  returned  to  Oberlin  after  a visit 
of  several  weeks  in  the  East,  is  de- 
voting herself  to  the  work  of  the 
Village  Improvement  Society,  which 
has  for  one  of  its  aims,  the  redemp- 
tion of  Plum  Creek. 

’57 — Mrs.  Emily  Huntington  Miller, 
whose  home  for  some  years  has  been 
in  Englewood,  New  Jersey,  will  re- 
turn to  the  West.  She  will  be  with 
her  son  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

’58 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
-Andrews,  who  during  the  past  win- 
ter have  been  residents  of  Oberlin, 
have  moved  to  their  summer  home 
at  Peru,  Ohio. 

’/S — Professor  William  S.  Scar- 
borough, president  of  Wilberforce 
University,  was  on  one  of  the  mar- 
shals at  the  inaugural  parade  of 
President  Taft. 

’75 — Mrs.  Mittie  -Andrews  Gifford 
is  living  at  856  Brush  Street,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

’78  ’81  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  William  C. 
Wilcox,  who  is  spending  the  year  in 
Oberlin  translating  the  Bible  into  the 
Zulu  language,  has  given  several 
lectures  during  the  past  months  on 
missionary  work  in  Africa.  Mr;  Wil- 
cox is  assisted  in  the  work  of  trans- 
lating by  Rev.  Cetyavayo  Goba,  the 
son  of  a Zulu  chief,  now  a native 
pastor. 

’78 — Louise,  wife  of  A.  C.  Shattuck 
and  mother  of  Bert  C.  Shattuck,  of 
the  senior  class  of  Oberlin  Academy, 
died  at  the  family  residence,  322 
Tusculum  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
March  20,  1909. 

’79 — Mrs.  Ida  Miller  Keeler,  has 
changed  her  residence  from  Boze- 
man, Montana,  to  612  Madison 
Street,  Seattle,  Washington. 

’80 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Mosher’s 
daughter.  Miss  Gladys  Mosher,  was 


married  to  Mr.  PIcrbert  W.  Strong 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
March  24,  1909.  Mrs.  Ruth  Mosher 
Plarrington  was  matron  of  honor. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strong  will  make  their 
home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  their  ad- 
dress until  June  l,  being.  East  87th 
Street. 

’81 — Mrs.  Ella  Post  Simons  has 
changed  her  address  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  to  1544  Hawthorne  Street. 

’83 — -Miss  Dorothy  Rowland  Swift, 
who  stood  first  in  the  Freshman 
Honor  List  of  Oberlin  College  this 
year,  is  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Clar- 
ence F.  Swift  and  Mrs.  Janet  Mc- 
Kelvey-Swift  of  Fall  River,  Massa- 
chussetts. 

'85 — Rev.  William  L.  Tenney  has 
resigned  as  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
and  has  accepted  a call  to  the  Lowry 
Hill  Congregational  church  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota.  Mr.  Tenney  will 
begin  his  pastorate  in  Minneapolis 
April  4. 

’85 — Rev.  William  H.  Pound  has 
resigned  as  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Rogers  Park,  Chica- 
go, Illinois.  Mr.  Pound  has  been  a 
successful  pastor  of  that  chrurch  for 
five  years. 

’85 — John  L.  Hoffman  has  pur- 
chased a home  and  moved  his  family 
to  Newton  Falls,  Ohio.  Mr.  Hoffman 
is  still  connected  with  the  mining 
company  in  which  he  has  been  inter- 
ested. 

’85 — John  M.  P.  Metcalf,  Presi- 
dent of  Talladega  College,  spent  sev- 
eral days  in  Oberlin  the  middle  of 
March.  Mr.  Metcalf  has  been  look- 
ing up  friends  in  the  East  in  the  in- 
terest of  Talladega. 

’85 — Walter  T.  Mills  has  changed 
his  address  from  Seattle,  Washing- 
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ton,  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  344 
bixth  Street. 

’86 — William  B.  Gerrish  is  soon  to 
open  a “Clean  Milk  Dairy’’  in  Ober- 
lin. 

’87 — David  Alvin  Lambright,  only 
child  of  Mr.  David  Lambright  and 
Mrs.  Jennie  McWade  Lambright, 
died  of  pneumonia,  at  Kendallville, 
Indiana,  Saturday,  March  13,  1909. 

’89  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Edgar  S.  Roth- 
rock  who  has'  been  Dr.  Dan  F.  Brad- 
ley’s assistant  pastor  at  Pilgrim  Con- 
gregational church,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  resigned  his  connection  with  that 
church,  and  has  accepted  a call  to 
become  “city  and  state  superintendent 
for  St.  Louis  and  Missouri.” 

’88 — Miss  Alice  Terrell  is  return- 
ing from  China  on  leave  and  will  be 
at  31  Gates  Avenue,  Mont  Clair,  New 
Jersey  about  the  first  of  June. 

’90 — Miss  Ida  A.  Green  has  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  organized 
charities  of  Paris,  France.  Miss 
Green  spent  the  autumn  in  England 
and  her  notes  on  the  charities  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Great  Britian  have 
already  been  published.  Miss  Green 
sailed  for  home  in  March. 

’90 — Miss  Grace  Harrison  has  been 
travelling  in  England,  France  and 
Germany. 

’90 — Miss  Alice  B.  Ring  is  continu- 
ing her  art  studies  in  Paris.  Miss 
Ring  has  been  doing  some  very  suc- 
cessful work  in  miniature  painting. 

’90  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Edward  E. 
Braithwaite’s  address  is  102  Rose 
Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 

’90 — E.  M.  Fairchild,  whose  ad- 
dress is  6326  Greenwood  .\vcnue, 
Chicago,  is  giving  his  “illustrated 
morality  lessons”  in  schools,  churches 
and  settlements,  travelling  from  Chi- 
cago over  a area  bounded  by  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  and  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


The  aggregate  audience  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  85261,  mostly 
school  children.  The  instruction  in 
morals  is  based  on  snap  shots,  pho- 
tographs from  real  life. 

’90 — Professor  Charles  Kofoid  of 
the  University  of  California,  with  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Carrie  Winter  Kofoid,  is 
taking  his  Sabbatical  year  abroad. 
Professor  Kofoid  has  the  Zoological 
Table  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
at  Naples,  Italy,  and  he  is  now  locat- 
ed in  that  city. 

’90 — William  M.  Bennett  of  the 
Fifteenth  New  York  district  is  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Governor 
Hughes  in  his  bill  for  direct  prim- 
aries and  recently  introduced  to  the 
Assembly  a resolution  calling  upon 
the  Board  of  Elections  for  statistics 
of  the  primary  vote  by  districts  of 
the  two  great  parties  in  1906,  1907, 
1908. 

’90 — Frank  L.  Carruthers  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Ohio  Society  of  Colora- 
do. Mr.  Carruthers'  address  is  Box 
504,  Denver,  Colorado. 

’91 — Rev.  F.  A.  Sumner,  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  Milford,  Connec- 
ticut, recently  read  a paper  on  the 
“Puritans  and  Pilgrims,  Past  and 
Present” ; also  delivered  an  address 
before  the  G.  A.  R.,  on  “George 
Washington,  Soldier  and  Statesman.” 
In  addition  to  his  work  as  pastor, 
Mr.  Snmner  is  taking  post-graduate 
work  in  Biblical  Literature  at  Yale 
University. 

’91 — Rev.  Dclo  C.  Grover  form- 
erly pastor  of  the  Parkwood  Metho- 
dist churcli  of  Cleveland,  and  until 
recently  in  charge  of  the  Epworth 
church  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  Dean  of  Scio  College. 
Mr.  Grover  will  have  charge  of  the 
department  of  Lil)cral  .\rts. 

’91  O.  T.  S.— Rev.  Juanita  Breck- 
enridge  Bates  recently  gave  a lecture 
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on  “What  is  Art”  before  the  Kana- 
tena  Club  of  Syracuse,  New  York. 

’92 — Mr.  Carlton  Aylard  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Chapman  are  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  an  Ohio 
Society  which  was  recently  organized 
in  Colorado.  There  are  at  present 
nearly  three  hundred  members. 

’92-’o2 — Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  R.  Chapman  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  March  13,  1909,  a 
son,  Alan  Theodore  Chapman. 

’92 — Mrs.  Jean  Beatty  Bowman  has 
moved  to  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York. 
Her  address  is  100  Franklin  Avenue. 

’93 — Mrs.  Margaret  Doane  Bige- 
low is  practicing  medicine.  Her  ad- 
dress is  3904  Hazel  Avenue,  South 
Norwood,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

’94 — -Miss  Catherine  B.  Ely  is 
teaching  at  Woman’s  Columbia  Col- 
lege, Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

’94 — Miss  Nellie  A.  Spore,  who  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  physical  train- 
ing work  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  is 
spending  the  year  at  her  home  in 
Florence,  Ohio. 

’95 — Junius  L.  Meriam,  a member 
of  the  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  who  has  been  conducting 
an  experiment  in  an  elementary 
school  for  the  past  four  years,  con- 
tributed a paper  on  “The  Elimina- 
tion of  Waste  in  School  Work,”  be- 
fore the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation recently  held  in  Chicago, 
Illinois.  The  plan  which  is  being 
conducted  is  one  of  the  most  original 
experiments  in  elementary  education. 

’95 — Miss  Edith  M.  Roberts,  who 
last  June  graduated  from  the  Library 
School  of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, is  now  cataloguer  in  the  Carne- 
gie Library  at  Canton,  Ohio. 

’97  O.  T.  S.— Rev.  Ward  R.  Clark 
is  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
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Mr.  Clark’s  address  is  515  High 
Street. 

’97 — Everett  P.  Johnson  has  just 
concluded  a successful  season  of  en- 
tertainments as  reader  and  soloist 
with  the  Standard  Concert  Company 
of  Chicago. 

’97 — Born — To  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert A.  Ellis  of  Ridgway,  Pennsyl- 
vania, January  23,  1909,  a daughter. 
Mr.  Ellis  is  pastor  of  the  Trinity 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Ridg- 
way, with  address  as  follows : 210 
South  Street. 

’98 — Mrs.  Mary  Benedict  Albertson 
has  moved  from  Brooklyn,  New 
York  to  Halcyon  Park,  New  Ro- 
chelle. 

’98 — Miss  Katherine  Wright  has 
been  with  her  brothers  Wilbur 
Wright  and  Orville  Wright  during 
their  recent  exhibitions  of  their  aero- 
plane in  France.  Miss  Wright  has 
been  presented  to  the  King  of  Spain 
and  a news  item  from  Pau,  France, 
March  17  reads:  “Wilbur  and  Or- 

ville Wright  and  their  sister  were 
presented  to  His  Majesty,  King  Ed- 
ward. Wilbur  Wright  then  conducted 
the  King  to  the  aeroplane  shed  where 
the  latter  minutely  examined  the  me- 
chanism of  the  machine,  which  was 
decorated  with  American,  British, 
and  French  flags.  His  Majesty 
watched  the  preparation  for  the  as- 
cent with  the  greatest  interest,  taking 
a position  with  a group  for  a photo- 
graph.” 

’98 — Miss  Alberta  J.  Cory,  who  the 
past  year  has  been  at  her  home,  is 
now  directing  the  work  of  the  phy- 
sical training  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at 
Portland,  Oregon. 

’98— Mr.  Alfred  R.  Mosher  and 
Miss  Aimce  M.  Meuier  were  married 
at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents, 
Butte,  Montana,  February  23.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mosher  are  making  their 
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home  at  Butte,  Montana,  where  Mr. 
Mosher  is  identified  with  the  Ana- 
conda Standard  Company. 

’98  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  J.  Calvin  Treat 
has  resigned  as  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  Burton,  Ohio. 

’99-03 — Camp  Penigewassett,  Pike, 
New  Hampshire,  will  open  its  second 
season  June  25,  under  the  care  of 
the  Directors,  Edgar  Fauver,  Edwin 
Fauvcr  and  Dudley  B.  Reed. 

’99 — Henry  H.  McKee,  who  form- 
erly resided  at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  is  now 
located  in  Cleveland,  his  business  ad- 
dress being  Garfield  Bank,  Doane  and 
St.  Clair  Streets. 

’99 — Miss  Abba  D.  Harrington’s 
address  is  now  21 1 South  Oak  Park 
Avenue,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

’01 — Mrs.  Jane  Clarke  Hill’s  ad- 
dress is  Manassas,  Virginia. 

’01 — Miss  Isabel  S.  Smith  has  been 
made  Professor  of  Biology  at  Illi- 
nois College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

’01 — Dan  Earle  has  changed  his 
business  address  from  518  Washing- 
ton Building  to  4^2  New  York  Block, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

’01,  ’04,  ’06 — There  are  three  Ober- 
lin  graduates  at  the  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, Alabama:  John  C.  Wright,  ‘06, 
head  of  the  English  department ; 
Ralph  A.  Marsden,  ’01,  teacher  in  the 
English  Division  and  Miss  Bess  A. 
Bolden,  ’08,  assistant  librarian  in  the 
Carnegie  Library. 

’02 — Robert  F.  Clark  is  principal 
of  the  Academy  connected  with 
Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

’03 — Miss  Anna  M.  Crisman  was 
married  to  Mr.  Josiah  T.  Ross  at 
Delta,  Ohio,  February  24,  1909.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ross  will  be  at  home  after 
April  I,  at  27  East  14th  Street,  Atlan- 
ta, Georgia. 

’03 — Edward  P.  Cole  has  formed  a 
partnership  for  the  general  practice 
of  law  under  the  firm  name  of  War- 


wick and  Cole  with  offices  at  316 
Citizens  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’03 — Edward  J.  Moore  was  elected 
to  membership  in  Sigma  Xi  on  nomi- 
nation of  the  department  of  science 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  at  the 
spring  Convocation,  March  16. 

’03 — Miss  Harriet  Comings  is  on 
the  library  staff  of  the  Carnegie  lib- 
rary of  Oberlin. 

’04 — George  R.  Brown  is  in  the 
firm  of  Brown,  Hillis  and  Company, 
Lumbermen,  Wholesale  dealers  in 
Pacific  Coast  forest  products.  The 
address  of  the  firm  is  Promise  Block, 
Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

’04 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomp- 
son plan  to  leave  Oberlin  during  the 
summer  and  to  move  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  settling  probably  in  Portland, 
Oregon. 

’04 — D.  Percy  Hillis,  who  is  in  the 
lumber  business  in  British  Columbia, 
is  at  present  at  England  on  business. 

’05 — Rev.  John  Stapleton  of  Im- 
manuel Church,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  for  the  past  year  has  ad- 
dressed the  men  of  the  Navy  Yard 
once  a week. 

’05 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Dick 
have  changed  their  residence  form 
Oberlin  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where 
Mr.  Dick  has  accepted  a position  as 
manager  of  the  art  department  in 
one  of  the  large  book  firms  of  that 
city. 

’05 — Born — To  Rev.  Oscar  P.  Bell 
and  Mrs.  Ella  Boorman  Bell,  26  East 
Forest  .\vcnue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Jan- 
uary 24,  1909,  a son,  Robert  Boorman 
Bell. 

’os — Mr.  Herbert  H.  Goodenough 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Springfield, 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Goodenough  is 
also  professor  of  history  in  that  in- 
stitution. 

’os  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  William  R.  Me- 
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Clane  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  Rob- 
binsdale  Church,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota. 

’os — Grove  H.  Patterson,  who  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  for  more  than  a year, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
night  editor. 

’o6 — Trafton  Dye  has  been  elected 
a member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Columbia  Law  Review.  Member- 
ship to  this  Board  is  by  election  with 
recommendation  from  the  Faculty. 

’o6 — Miss  Bessie  Gordon  and  Mr. 
Arthur  S.  Barrows  were  married, 
Monday,  March  29,  1909,  in  Erie, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
rows  will  make  their  home  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  where  Mr.  Barrows  is 
engaged  in  business. 

’06 — Miss  Rita  L.  Andrews  is 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of 
Leadville,  Colorado.  Miss  Andrews’ 
address  is  224  East  6th  Street. 

’06 — Miss  Helen  S.  Pratt,  who  is 
spending  the  year  at  home.  Concord, 
Illinois,  visited  inauguration  week  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  with  her  uncle, 
Edward  S.  Steele,  ’72,  who  is  con- 
nected with  Smithsonian  Institute. 

’06 — Miss  Grace  Robinson  has 
charge  of  the  Latin  department  at 
Bluefield  Institute,  West  Virginia. 

’06 — Harry  T.  Simmons  is  study- 
ing in  the  Medical  School  at  West- 
ern Reserve. 

’06 — Miss  Anna  E.  Gilbert,  who 
last  summer  went  abroad  with  friends 
is  at  present  in  Berlin,  Germany. 

’06 — Mrs.  Katherine  Gould  Bren- 
nan is  now  living  at  Mattoon,  Illi- 
nois. 

’06 — Mrs.  Anna  Matchette  Marvin 
is  now  located  at  820  South  J Street, 
Tocoma,  Washington. 

’06 — Miss  Julia  Vance  has  left  At- 
wood, Kansas,  and  is  teaching  at 
Crete,  Nebraska. 


’06 — Herbert  T.  Andrews’  address 
is  now  10075  Kee-Mar  Court,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

’06 — Walter  R.  Barrows  is  teach- 
ing at  Salisbury  School,  Salisbury, 
Connecticut. 

’07 — Miss  Iris  Haverstack  is  teach- 
ing at  Canton,  Ohio,  but  makes  her 
home  at  Massillon. 

’07 — The  engagement  is  announced 
of  Miss  Abbie  Strong  Miller  to  Mr. 
Charles  Lawrence  Ogilvie  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Ogilvie  is  under 
appointment  as  a missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  and  holds  the 
Hebrew  Eellowship  at  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary,  which  entitles 
him  to  two  years’  study  in  Germany. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  the  last 
of  May. 

’07 — Miss  Margaret  Taylor  is  teach- 
ing in  Greenwich,  New  Jersey. 

’07 — Miss  Thirza  E.  Grant  is  en- 
gaged in  Library  work  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Her  address  has  been  changed 
to  9735  Woodward  Court. 

’07 — Miss  Clara  Inez  Knowiton  and 
Dr.  Frank  Perry  Goodwin  were  mar- 
ried at  Jamestown,  New  York,  Mon- 
day, February  15,  1909.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Goodwin  will  reside  at  663  Lakeview 
Avenue,  Jamestown,  New  York. 

’08 — Louis  C.  Johnson,  who  has 
been  studying  singing  in  New  York 
City  during  the  winter,  has  returned 
to  Oberlin  and  will  continue  his  work 
in  the  Conservatory  during  the  spring 
term.  Mr.  Johnson  will  return  to 
New  York  for  the  summer. 

’08 — Charles  G.  McArthur,  As- 
sistant in  the  Severance  Laboratory 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Harrison 
fellowship  in  Chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

’08 — Miss  Ella  C.  Fulton  is  teach- 
ing at  Newport,  Washington. 

’08 — At  their  annual  meeting,  the 
stockholders  of  the  Albro  Veneer 
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Company,  Cincinnati,  elected  Russell 
B.  Hopkins  to  the  position  of  treas- 
urer. The  company  is  making  a 
specialty  of  Carcassian  walnut,  of 
which  it  imports  logs  from  Persia, 
w'hich  after  being  cut  into  veneers 
are  used  in  the  making  of  pianos  and 
high  grade  furniture. 

’o8 — Miss  Bertha  E.  Bails  is  teach- 
ing at  Alton,  Illinois.  Her  address 
is  723  Alby  Street. 

’08 — Samuel  Morsell  is  in  his  sec- 
ond year  at  Yale  Divinity  School. 
Since  Mr.  Morsell  has  been  in  New 
Haven  he  has  been  doing  excellent 
work  as  Secretary  of  the  Colored 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

’08 — Miss  Vera  Tinker’s  address  is 
503  East  State  Street,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 

’08 — Miss  Grace  Herried  is  travell- 
ing in  the  South.  After  the  Mardi 
Gras,  the  party  will  go  to  Mexico, 
returning  home  sometime  in  April. 

’08 — Miss  Anna  F.  Brodnax  is 
teaching  Latin  and  Greek  at  Bennett 
College,  Greensboro,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

'08 — Miss  Wilhemina  Gebert  is 
teaching  at  Akron,  Ohio.  Her  ad- 
dress is  328  East  Buchtel  Avenue. 


FORMER  STUDENTS. 

Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  one  or  the 
greatest  evangelists  of  America,  left 
New  York  March  24,  with  a com- 
pany of  helpers  on  a revival  tour  of 
the  world.  Mr.  Chapman  originated 
and  put  into  operation  the  simultan- 
eous revival  campaign.  His  under- 
taking is  something  new  in  religious 
fields.  The  party  will  visit  .'\ustra- 
lia,  Japan,  Chiira,  Korea,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Europe.  The  party  goes 
representin.g  various  missionary 
boards  and  particularly  those  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  as  Dr.  Chap- 
man is  National  corresponding  sec- 


retary of  the  Evangelistic  committee 
of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Mrs.  Stella  Hendry  Holmes  is  liv- 
ing at  Madisonville,  Ohio,  her  ad- 
dressbeing 5532  Park  Avenue. 

Miss  Anna  Clark  is  a teacher  in 
the  Leadville  public  schools.  Her  ad- 
dress is  126  East  7th  Street,  Lead- 
ville, Colorado. 

Mr.  Ira  J.  Dutton,  who  is  well  on 
the  way  to  complete  recovery  from 
his  severe  accident  two  years  ago,  has 
moved  his  family  to  607  West  184th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

A.  L.  Bowersox  has  purchased  the 
J.  F.  Ryder  photographic  studio  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1029  Garfield  Build- 
ing. 

Ralph  B.  Larkin,  graduate  student 
in  ’o7-’o8  has  charge  of  a church  in 
Escondido,  California. 

Miss  George  DeYo  is  teaching  in 
her  home  city,  Eau  Claire,  Wiscon- 
sin. Miss  DeYo  is  also  organist  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  that 
city. 

Miss  Amy  Rice  is  studying  in  the 
Yale  School  of  Music. 

Miss  Faye  E.  Patterson  is  teaching 
in  Ingleside  Seminary,  Burkeville, 
Virginia. 

Miss  Mayme  Rudin  is  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Fanny  Nash  is  teaching  Eng- 
lisih  in  Cleveland  East  High.  Miss 
Nash  also  devotes  much  time  to 
coaching  private  dramatics.  She  at 
present  is  training  the  cast  for  a play 
given  by  the  students  at  Case  School, 
Cleveland,  and  also  that  of  the  Ober- 
lin  high  school. 

Miss  Helen  Miner  is  surgical  nurse 
in  Passavant  Hospital,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois. 

Miss  Marcia  Turner,  who  gradu- 
ated in  1906  from  Kansas  St.ate  Agri- 
cultural College  is  editor  and  mana- 
ger of  the  Kansas  State  .\gricultural 
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College  Alumus.  Miss  Turner  makes 
her  home  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Helen  Castle  Turner,  ’70. 

Miss  Hazel  Stanbery  has  signed 
with  the  Redpath  Bureau,  and  next 
fall  will  go  out  as  pianist  with  a con- 
cert company.  Miss  Stanbcry’s 
headquarters  will  be  Lincoln,  Neb- 
raska. 


Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  P. 
Squire  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  March  2, 
1909,  a son.  Chandler. 

Miss  Anna  Stevens  and  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  were  married  Octo- 
ber 12,  1908,  at  the  home  of  the  bride 
in  Springfield,  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hall  arc  making  their  home 
at  Cottonwood,  South  Dakota. 
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AIM  AND  METHODS 

The  Union  was  organized  June  27th,  1900,  with  a view  of  affording  a 
convenient  means  for  the  alumni,  former  students,  and  other  friends  of 
Oberlin  College,  who  so  desire,  “to  contribute  yearly  toward  its  maintenance 
as  their  means  justify.”  Its  constitution  provides  that  contributions  to  the 
Union  “shall  be  used  for  such  purpose  as  the  College  Trustees  shall  direct,” 
hut  that  in  case  a member  designates  the  purpose  for  which  his  contribution 
is  to  be  used,  it  shall  be  applied  as  requested;  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
amount  ofany  individual  contribution  be  made  public;  that  payments  may 
be  increased,  or,  on  due  notice  to  the  Secretary,  diminished,  temporarily 
suspended,  or  discontinued  altogether;  that  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Union  shall  be  vested  in  an  Executive  Board  of  five  graduates  (to  be 
elected  annually  by  the  College  Alumni  Association),  one  of  whom  shall  be 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Union,  and  that  no  member  of  the 
Board  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services ; and  that  the  neces- 
sary expenses  for  clerical  help,  printing,  postage,  etc.,  shall  be  provided  for 
by  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  College.  Pledges  become  void  on  the 
death  of  the  subscriber.  Copies  of  the  Union  Constitution  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary;  and  he  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
further  information  regarding  the  work  of  the  Union  to  any  who  may 
desire  it. 

PRESIDENT  KING’S  STATEMENT 

{From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  President,  1907-08,  p.  91.) 

“The  President  wishes  once  more,  in  this  connection,  to  emphasize  the 
significance  and  value  of  the  Living  Endowment  Union,  and  to  express  his 
earnest  hope  that  the  number  of  Alumni  and  former  students  having  part 
in  it  may  rapidly  and  largely  increase.  He  still  believes  that  no  other  gifts 
to  the  College  are  of  more  value  than  those  that  come  in  this  way  from  the 
Alumni  and  former  students.  Yale’s  example  shows  that  we  are  still  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  possibilities  of  this  movement.  The  aim  of  the  Living 
Endowment  Union,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  to 
press  for  large  and  burdensome  gifts  from  the  Alumni,  but  rather 
simply  to  ask  the  Alumni  to  include  the  College  in  the  list  of 
their  regular  benevolences.  The  College  prefers  that  the  sum  pledged 
list  of  their  regular  benevolences.  The  College  prefers  that  the  sum  pledged 
should  not  be  such  as  to  be  irksome  to  the  giver;  it  wishes  that  this  relation 
should  be  one  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  throughout,  not  one  against  which 
the  giver  chafes.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  pledge  can  at  any 
time  be  canceled,  upon  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Union.  Attention  is 
again  directed  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Union  of  sending  the  Alumni 
Mayazine  in  connection  with  even  comparatively  small  annual  pledges.  ’•‘The 

^Members  wtio  nnnvially  contribute  $1.75  or  more,  and  wtio  louve  the  expenditure  ot  their 
Kift  to  tljc  discrulion  of  th  .*  Board  of  I'riistties,  arc  sent  lfn*  Alumni  Mak'azin<‘  without  furtluT 
cost.  Althouifh  the  plrdut;  is  payable  "on  or  before"  the  following  July  1st.  subscription  to  the 
Majfazine  begins  with  rcccijit  of  the  signed  pledge  form.  At  present  members  tbO  per  centj 
receive  the  Magazine  in  accordance  with  this  attractive  arrangement. 
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reading  of  the  Magazine  should  certainly  make  the  givers  more  intelligent 
concerning  the  growth  and  needs  of  the  College.” 

Henry  Churchill  King. 

FROM  THE  BUDGET  COMMITTEE. 

After  taking  out  gifts  for  special  funds  or  objects,  the  Living  Endowment 
Union  has  brought  to  the  College  about  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
yearly  for  current  e-xpenses.  As  Chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I have 
realized,  as  perhaps  few  others  could  so  well  realize,  what  a difference  this 
sum  has  made  in  providing  for  the  many  extra  expenses  which  arc  contin- 
ually arising  in  an  Institution  of  the  size  of  Oberlin.  Again  and  again  the 
knowledge  that  this  sum  of  money  could  be  confidently  expected,  has  en- 
couraged the  Trustees  and  the  Prudential  Committee  to  make  appropriations 
which  they  would  not  have  otherwise  felt  warranted  in  making  and  they 
have  come  to  count  upon  this  income  as  though  it  were  the  income  of  a real 
endowment  fund  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

When,  however,  a fund  like  this  is  expended  in  combination  with  the 
other  income  of  the  College,  it  is  not  easy  to  point  to  this  or  that  and  say, 
"This  came  because  of  the  Living  Endowment  Union,”  or  “We  were  able  to 
do  that  because  of  the  Living  Endowment  Union.”  In  a sense,  every  new 
teacher,  every  new  piece  of  apparatus  is  the  rusult  of  the  Living  Endowment 
movement  and  yet,  because  the  funds  of  the  movement  were  not  specifically 
voted  for  that  purchase,  the  credit  could  not  be  definitely  given  to  the  Union. 
Hence,  the  impression  may  have  gone  out  among  the  Alumni  that  the  results 
of  the  movement  were  far  less  than  has  actually  been  the  case. 

Nobody  knows  better  than  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  financial 
end  of  the  situation  how  much  the  Living  Endowment  money  has  meant  in 
the  past  few  years,  but  in  order  to  make  the  matter  more  tangible  and  evident, 
the  Trustees,  at  their  last  meeting  adopted  the  policy  of  gradually  providing 
from  other  income,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  the  work  which  has  heretofore 
been  carried  on  by  the  income  of  the  Living  Endowment  Union,  in  order  that 
this  money,  considered  as  a “President’s  Fund”  or  otherwise,  can  be  devoted 
to  the  relief  of  specific  needs.  Under  this  policy,  the  expenditures  from  this 
income  can  be  reported  to  the  givers  of  the  movement,  that  they  may  see  in 
a tangible  form  the  results  of  their  generosity. 

It  will  take  a year  or  two  for  this  policy  to  be  carried  into  full  effect 
because  the  work  of  the  College  has  been  enlarged  in  reliance  upon  the  in- 
come from  the  Living  Endowment  Union ; but  as  rapidly  as  possible  this 
policy  will  be  put  into  operation  and  then  specific  appropriations  made  from 
time  to  time  will  be  recorded  in  the  President’s  Report  as  having  been  made 
possible  by  the  contributions  from  this  Union. 

Azariah  S.  Root,  Chairman. 

THE  CO-OPERATING  COMMITTEE 

The  Constitution  of  the  Union  provides  that  “the  Executive  Board  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  a Co-operating  Committee”:  and  from  the  beginning 
we  have  had  the  assistance  of  such  helpers,  who  have  been  selected  by  the 
respective  outgoing  graduating  classes;  and  they  have  done  valuable  and  ef- 
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fective  work  in  securing  membership  subscriptions  from  these  recent  gradu- 
ates, as  is  well  shown  by  the  Class  Statement  below. 

During  the  past  year  however,  the  membership  of  this  committee  has  been 
considerably  increased;  and  the  following  is  a list  of  those  who  have  served, 
are  serving,  or  have  consented  to  serve,  in  that  capacity : 


Rev.  James  H.  Laird,  ’6o. 

Rev.  Joseph  B.  Davison,  ’6i. 
Rev.  John  G.  Fraser,  ’67. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Fairfield,  ’68. 

Flon.  D.  J.  Nye,  ’71. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Hall,  72. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Fairchild,  ’76. 

Rev.  Archibald  Hadden,  ’77. 
Mr.  Newton  Wyeth,  ’79. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Bellows,  ’81. 

Rev.  Newton  W.  Bates,  ’82. 
Mr.  J.  J.  McKelvey,  ’84. 

Mr.  Charles  FI.  Kirshner,  ’86. 
Prof.  David  A.  Lambright,  ’87. 
Rev.  Carl  S.  Patton,  ’88. 


Mr.  Amos  C.  Miller,  ’8g. 

Mr.  William  M.  Bennett,  ’90. 
Mr.  Clark  B.  Firestone,  ’91. 
Mr.  Walter  N.  Crafts,  ’92. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Browning,  ’93. 

Mr  Max  F.  Millikan,  ’94. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Loomis,  ’96 
Mr.  DeForest  Roe,  ’00. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  ’00. 

Mr.  Orville  C.  Sanborn,  ’02. 
Mr.  Willard  W.  Beal,  ’93. 
Mr.  Eric  Anderson,  ’04. 

Mr.  D.  Clifford  Jones,  ’05. 
Mr.  FI.  Lester  Taylor,  ’06. 
Mr.  John  C.  Boyers,  ’07. 


Mr.  Albert  E.  Chamberlain,  ’08. 
BUSINESS  STATEMENT 


(March  i,  1909.  From  organisation,  June,  1900.) 

There  are  in  force  918  subscriptions,  the  annual  payments  on  which  ag- 
gregate $3,910.65,  or  an  average  per  pledge  of  $4.25. 

There  have  been  received  by  the  College  Treasurer  cash  payments  on  ac- 
count of  these  subscriptions  amounting  to  a total  of  $13,055.02.  This  total 
includes  $857.10  collected  through  the  Union  on  a special  ’98  Class  Fund, 
which  has  now  been  closed. 

The  Business  of  Thirteen  Months 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  in  membership  resulting  from  the  completion 
of  the  special  ’98  Class  Fund,  (35  members),  and  by  deaths,  withdrawals,  and 
cancellations,  there  has  been  a very  satisfactory  net  gain.  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  last  annual  report  (in  the  Alumni  Magazine  for  February,  1908) 
there  has  been  a net  increase  of  158  in  subscriptions  in  force,  on  which  the 
annual  payments  aggregate  $474.65;  and  the  cash  payments  to  the  College 
Treasurer  have  amounted  to  $3,705-57- 

The  Gains  of  Four  Years 

The  following  table  showing  the  yearly  gains  since  1905  will  be  of  in- 
terest. 


Year 

Pledges  in 

Due  Yearly 

Net  Increase  of 

Net  Increase  of 

Force 

Pledges  in 

Amount  Due 

Force 

Yearly 

Jan. 

1905 

166 

1019.50 

Feb. 

1906 

360 

2144.00 

194 

1124.50 

Jan. 

1907 

523 

2751.05 

163 

607.05 

Feb. 

1908 

760 

3436.00 

247 

684.95 

Feb. 

1909 

918 

3910.65 

158 

474.65 
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Pledges  and  Payments  by  Classes 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  number  of  outstanding  subscriptions, 
by  classes,  amounts  due  annually  thereon,  and  the  amounts  paid  in  cash  to 
the  College  Treasurer. 


Class  : 

Subs,  in  Force 

Due  Yearly 

Paid  in  Cash 

’38 

— 

10.00 

’51 

10.00 

80.00 

’52 

— 

75.00 

’55 

2 

6.75 

8.50 

’56 

— 

1.00 

’57 

3 

11.75 

83.50 

’59 

2 

7.50 

45.00 

’60 

4 

30.00 

209.50 

’61 

2 

15.00 

120.00 

’62 

2 

101.00 

404.00 

’63 

4 

13.50 

86.50 

’64 

— 

5.00 

41.75 

’65 

4 

19.75 

172.00 

’66 

2 

3.25 

19.50 

’67 

3 

7.50 

47.50 

’68 

6 

29.00 

14.00 

’69 

— 

100.00 

400.00 

’70 

4 

21.75 

136.75 

’71 

4 

21.75 

23.75 

’72 

5 

25.00 

140.00 

’73 

— 

10.00 

80.00 

’74 

— 

10.00 

40.00 

’75 

4 

71.75 

487.80 

’76 

9 

44.25 

39.25 

’77 

— 

10.00 

’78 

6 

137.50 

550.12 

’79 

7 

28.75 

80.50 

’80 

6 

20.50 

32.25 

’81 

10 

70.00 

295.00 

’82 

2 

20.00 

45.00 

’83 

3 

25.00 

95.00 

’84 

11 

131.50 

560.50 

’85 

9 

216.50 

1239.00 

’86 

16 

86.00 

218.25 

’87 

6 

50.00 

52.50 

’88 

3 

24.25 

164.75 

’89 

5 

112.00 

199.00 

’90 

31 

213.00 

593.50 

’91 

13 

159.00 

400.00 

’92 

10 

42.25 

207.75 

’93 

15 

56.00 

150.00 

’94 

19 

101.40 

405.70 

’95 

4 

14.00 

52.50 
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Class 

Subs,  in  Force 

Due  Yearly. 

Paid  in  Cash. 

■96 

20 

71.50 

180.00 

.97 

13 

65.25 

203.25 

■98 

5 

12.25 

*882.85 

■99 

23 

134.00 

575.55 

■00 

35 

98.50 

501.00 

■01 

17 

50.75 

248.75 

■02 

24 

102.15 

397.25 

■03 

24 

106.25 

286.15 

■04 

26 

93,00 

172.25 

■05 

100 

233.50 

627.15 

■06 

122 

297.00 

546.40 

■07 

147 

327.90 

309.30 

■08 

112 

246.45 

+8.50 

918 

$3,910.65 

$13,055.02 

^Includes  $^7.10  contributed  by  the  Class  to  a special  Class  Fund,  which  is  now  closed,  and 
therefore  the  members  of  the  class  who  subscribed  to  this  special  fund  only  do  not  appear  in  the 
membership  list  helow.  The  balance  (25.75)  was  contributed  by  subscribers  to  the  reirular  Fund 
+The  first  payment  on  the  subscriptions  made  by  the  Class  of  1908  is  not  yet  due. 

L.  D.  Harkness, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


OI'KICKRS  AND  MEMBERS 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Homer  H.  Johnson,  ’8s,  Chairman;  Irving  W-  Metcalf,  ’78,  Secretary; 
Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little,  ’59;  George  C.  Jameson,  ’90;  Clayton  K.  Fauver,  ’97; 


Luther  D.  Harkness,  Assistant  Secretary. 


MEMBERS 


Abbott,  Helen  G.  'os 

Abbott,  Osmer  '9° 

Adams,  Earl  F.  ’01 

Adams,  Mrs.  Katharine  Crafts  ’03 
Adams,  Elizabeth  M.  ’00 

Ainsworth,  Emily  E.  ’07 

Ainsworth,  Harry  ’84 

Alexander,  Mrs.  Mary  Lane  '66 

Allen,  Bejamin  G.  ’06 

Allen,  Chester  A.  ’08 

Allen,  Don  C.  ’08 

Allen,  Elizabeth  J.  ’08 

Allen,  Ethel  N.  ’08 

Allen  George  D.  ’07 

Allen,  Margaret  D.  ’08 

Allen,  Permelia  'oS 


Altvater,  Ernest  W.  ’04 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Ada  Ash  ’98 

Anderson,  Eric  ’04 

Anderson,  Maude  E.  ’07 

Anderson,  Tacy  P.  ’70 

Anderson,  Wilbert  L.  ’79 

Andrews,  Calista  ’75 

Andrews,  George  W.  ’7P 

.-\ndrcws,  Mrs.  Harriet  Clark  ’85 

Andrews,  Herbert  T.  ’06 

Andrews,  Rita  L.  '06 

Annan,  Edward  H.  ’05 

Appleby,  Frances  J.  ’07 

Atkinson,  Mrs,  Louise  Fitch  ’60 

.'\tterholt,  Alvia  .\.  ’08 

Auten,  Andrew 
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Auten,  Esther  H.  '05 

Aylard,  Carlton  ’92 

Bacon,  Dorothy  A.  ’05 

Bails,  Bertha  E.  ’08 

Baird,  Robert  L.  '02 

Baker,  Charles  L.  ’07 

Banta,  Frances  M.  ’00 

Barber,  Jason  A.  ’79 

Barnes,  Howard  C.  ’96 

Barnes,  Mrs.  Olouise  Morrison  ’94 
Barrows,  Edna  M.  '05 

Barrows,  Walter  R.  ’06 

Bartholomew,  Robb  O.  ’05 

Bartlett,  Elizabeth  '05 

Bartlett,  Ethel  M.  ’00 

Bates,  Elinore  A.  ’08 

Bates,  Florence  G.  ’06 

Bates,  Henry  L.  ’76 

Bates,  Newton  W.  ’82 

Bathrick,  Mrs.  Minnie  Munger  ’02 
Bauchmiller,  Helen  ’07 

Bayle,  William  F.  ’05 

Beal,  Willard  W.  ’03 

Beard,  Leila  F.  ’08 

Beardslee,  Mrs.  Anna  Ford  ’90 

Beckwith,  Florence  A.  ’06 

Beckwith,  Mrs.  Ethelwyn  R.  ’00 

Beede,  Martha  Frances  '05 

Beers,  Mary  C.  ’07 

Bell,  Mrs.  Ella  Boorman  ’03 

Bellard,  Robert  C.  ’96 

Bellows,  Josiah  H.  ’81 

Bellows,  Sidney  F.  ’05 

Bellows,  Mrs.  Helen  Matlack  ’06 

Benedict,  Thomas  N.  ’01 

Bennett,  William  M.  ’90 

Berry,  Althea  F.  ’06 

Best,  Cyrus  W.  ’90 

Bingham,  Charlotte  E.  ’74 

Bird,  Eugene  C.  ’08 

Bisbee,  Charles  G.  ’57 

Bisbee,  Claredon  A.  ’07 

Bissell,  Bradley  G.  ’06 

Bissell,  Henry  M.  ’08 

Blackmann,  Marion  ’08 

Blaine,  Harriet  G.  ’90 

Blake,  Mrs.  Mary  Otis  ’93 

Bliss,  Julius  J.  ’81 


Blood,  Alta  R.  '05 

Boals,  La  Rue  R.  ’00 

Bohn,  Mary  H.  ’80 

Bohn,  William  Frederick  ’09 

Boise,  Maude  M.  ’84 

Boise,  Watson  E.  ’80 

Bolden,  Bess  A.  ’08 

Bookwalter,  Mrs.  Amy  Shuey  ’07 
Booth,  Courtland  L.  ’03 

Borthwick,  Dessie  F.  ’05 

Bosworth,  Ernest  E.  ’93 

Bosworth,  Edward  I.  '86 

Bosworth,  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  ’89 

Bosworth,  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  M.  ’63 

Bowen,  William  A.  ’78 

Bowser,  Goldie  M.  ’06 

Boyd,  Herbert  W.  ’83 

Boyers,  John  C.  ’07 

Bradley,  Cornelius  B.  ’68 

Brandt,  Genevieve  ’00 

Breckenridge,  James  L.  ’08 

Brennan,  Mrs.  Kathrine  G.  ’06 

Brewster,  Carl  M.  ’03 

Bridges,  Flora  ’83 

Bridgman,  Frederick  B.  ’93 

Briggs,  Mary  J.  ’80 

Brightman,  Alvin  C.  ’00 

Brissell,  Charles  F.  ’06 

Brodnax,  Anna  F.  ’08 

Bronson,  Mabel  E.  ’07 

Brooks,  Charlotte  H.  ’07 

Brooks,  Myrtle  L.  ’08 

Brown,  Helen  B.  ’08 

Brown,  Mrs.  Lillian  Hart  ’96 

Brown,  Sydney  B.  ’08 

Browning,  Charles  H.  ’93 

Bruner,  Louise  H.  ’06 

Bugbey,  Caro  B.  ’06 

Bullard,  Frances  B.  ’08 

Bullock,  Ruth  A.  ’08 

Burke,  W.  Maxwell  ’96 

Burnell,  Arthur  T.  '73 

Burr,  Almon  W.  '68 

Burr,  Geraldine  ’06 

Burr,  Merrill  J.  ’07 

Burr,  Mrs.  Helen  Noyes  ’07 

Burrett,  Mrs.  Clara  Partridge  ’02 
Burroughs,  Charles  H.  ’92 
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Burtt,  Benjamin  H.  ’86 

Burwell,  Anson  S.  ’71 

Cake,  Harry  M.  ’81 

Caldwell,  Hiram  S.  ’07 

Calkins,  Claribel  ’94 

Callander,  Wilhelmina  ’04 

Camp,  Marian  A.  ’05 

Campbell,  Abbie  R.  ’05 

Candee,  George  ’57 

Canfield,  May  L.  ’05 

Carpenter,  Roy  R.  ’06 

Carr,  Francis  E.  ’06 

Carr,  Homer  L.  ’07 

Carter,  Bertha  M.  ’06 

Carter,  Gertrude  L.  ’07 

Carter,  Henry  H.  ’07 

Case,  Mary  E.  ’79 

Catlin,  Mabel  S.  ’07 

Caughey,  Jessie  A.  ’99 

Chaffee,  James  W.  ’07 

Chamberlain,  Albert  E.  ’08 

Chamberlain,  Ernest  B.  ’04 

Chamberlain,  Merton  E.  '05 

Chapin,  Verna  I.  ’08 

Chandler,  Howard  D.  ’02 

Charles,  Grace  M.  ’00 

Chase,  Laura  Nell  ’07 

Church,  Mrs.  Frances  A.  L.  ’63 

Churchill,  Betsey  E.  ’08 

Churchill,  Edward  P.  ’81 

Chute,  Marion  H.  ’08 

Clapp,  Mary  P.  ’07 

Clark,  Mrs.  Glenna  Hostetter  ’02 
Clark,  Frank  S.  ’87 

Clark,  Harlow  A.  '05 

Clark,  Harold  H.  ’07 

Clarke,  Bertha  C.  ’07 

Clarke,  Edith  M.  ’91 

Clarke,  Edna  S.  ’06 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Georgiana  M.  ’87 

Clarke,  Helen  G.  ’96 

Qearwater,  L.  Louise  ’os 

Cleverdon,  Mrs.  Mabelle  White  ’07 
Qock,  Marion  G.  ’07 

Clouse,  H.  Imogen  ’05 

Cochran,  Helen  F.  ’06 

Cochran,  Mary  R.  ’03 

Cochran,  William  S.  '06 


Colton,  Alfred  E.  8i 

Commagcr,  Anna  07 

Comstock,  Ernest  B.  ’05 

Cook,  Helen  H.  '07 

Cook,  John  M.  ’70 

Cooper,  Mrs.  Anna  J.  ’84 

Cooper,  Dahl  B.  ’03 

Cooper,  Marilla  E.  ’07 

Coughtry,  Henrietta  G.  ’03 

Cox,  Charles  F.  ’69 

Cox,  Grace  M.  ’05 

Cragun,  John  B.  ’07 

Crammond,  Kate  A.  ’05 

Crane,  George  E.  ’77 

Crane,  Lea  H.  ’08 

Creegan,  Charles  C.  ’79 

Crellin,  Howard  C.  ’07 

Crittenden,  William  B.  ’90 

Curry,  Roberta  M.  ’07 

Curtiss,  Mrs.  Grace  Erwin  ’97 

Cushing,  Mrs.  Josephine  F.  ’95 

Cushing,  Frances  M.  ’08 

Cuyler,  L.  Lucile  ’06 

Daniels,  Edna  E.  ’07 

Dascomb,  Mary  P.  ’60 

Davies,  R.  Florence  ’05 

Davis,  Dora  ’06 

Davis,  William  B.  ’07 

Dawson,  William  L.  ’97 

Day,  Alice  Elizabeth  ’06 

Day,  Fanny  J.  ’94 

Day,  Willis  F.  ’81 

Delp,  Caroline  M.  ’07 

Dentzer,  Otto  C.  ’05 

Dentzer,  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  '06 

Dewey,  Diantha  L.  ’03 

De  Yo,  Burt  E.  ’76 

Dick,  William  A.  ’90 

Doane,  Mrs.  Alice  Cowles  ’84 

Dodge,  Mrs.  Alice  Sinclair  ’99 

Doering,  Harry  H.  ’06 

Doerschuk,  Anna  B.  ’06 

Doggett,  Lawrence  L.  '86 

Dolan,  Francis  M.  '05 

Doolittle,  George  C.  ’90 

Doolittle,  Mrs.  Carrie  Shaw  'go 

Dowd,  Quincy  L.  ’7° 

Dreitzler,  Donna  D.  ’07 
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Dreitzler,  Sara  B.  ’08 

Dudley,  Frank  E.  ’08 

Dunipace,  Joseph  E.  '05 

Dunmore,  Walter  T.  ’00 

Durand,  Alice  M-  ’06 

Dutton,  Mrs.  Helen  Wright  ’00 

Dye,  Trafton  M.  ’06 

Earle,  Dan  ’01 

Eastman,  Samuel  E.  ’73 

Eaton,  Mrs.  Helen  Hough  ’02 

Eckert,  Albert  C.  ’08 

Edgerton,  Florence  S.  ’07 

Edgerton,  Howard  L.  ’00 

Edris,  Mrs.  Anna  Baker  ’72 

Edwards  Murrell  ’08 

Edwards,  Ray  L.  ’08 

Egger,  Anna  K.  ’06 

Eikenberry,  Stella  ’08 

Eldred,  Arthur  N.  ’06 

Eldred,  Mrs.  Mittilene  R.  ’08 

Elliott,  Frederick  W.  ’06 

Ellis,  Alta  G.  ’99 

Ellis,  Joseph  R.  ’05 

Elmore,  Mary  E.  ’05 

Ely,  Mrs.  Etta  Sayers  ’07 

Emery,  Mrs.  Alice  Jones  ’91 

Eminger,  Egbert  F.  ’06 

Evans,  Alvin  W.  ’06 

Evans,  William  E.  ’08 

Everson,  George  ’08 

Evert,  Henry  S.  ’93 

Ewalt,  Robert  E.  ’07 

Ewert,  Paul  H.  ’05 

Fairchild,  Edwin  K.  ’76 

Fairchild,  Mrs.  Helen  Viets  ’66 

Fairfield,  Frederick  W.  ’68 

Fairfield,  Wynn  C.  ’07 

Farr,  Florence  ’08 

Fauver,  Clayton  K.  ’97 

Fauver,  Mrs.  Alice  McDaniels  ’99 

Fauver,  Mrs.  Anna  McDaniels  ’05 

Fei,  Chi  Hao  ’06 

Ferris,  C.  Willard  ’08 

Fette,  Franklin  C.  '99 

Fette,  Leona  H.  ’05 

Fiebach,  Albert  H.  ’99 


Mrs.  Rose  Prunty  Firestone  Fund  ’57 


Firestone,  Clark  B.  ’91 

Firmin,  John  M.  ’94 

Fisher,  Irving  L.  ’08 

Fitch,  Florence  M.  ’97 

Ford,  Edward  D.  ’07 

Ford,  Jessie  L.  ’05 

Fowler,  Lora  D.  ’00 

Fowler,  Mary  L.  ’87 

Fox,  Paul  ’00 

Fox,  Mrs.  Rosa  Cobb  ’00 

Frampton,  John  R.  ’01 

Fraser,  William  M.  ’03 

Frew,  Florence  A.  'oi 

Frost,  Wesley  ’07 

Fulton,  Anne  E.  ’04 

Fulton,  Ella  C.  ’08 

Fulton,  Frederick  G.  ’07 

Gaddis,  William  C.  ’07 

Garthwaite,  George  W.  ’08 

Geegan,  Mrs.  Cora  W.  ’96 

Geer,  E.  Harold  ’07 

Gchman,  Daisie  P.  '07 

Gerhard,  Mabel  S.  ’08 

Gifford,  Walter  J.  ’07 

Gilbert,  Anna  E.  ’06 

Gilbert,  Frances  E.  ’61 

Gillis  Emma  ’94 

Gleason,  Nancy  M.  ’05 

Goldman,  Mrs.  Clara  Babcock  ’76 
Goodall,  Josephine  M.  ’08 

Goodenough,  Aubrey  W.  ’06 

Goodenough,  Mrs.  Gertrude  P.  ’06 
Goodenough,  Herbert  H.  ’05 

Goodsell,  Mrs.  Abby  M.  ’76 

Gordon,  Bessie  M.  ’06 

Gordon,  Frances  F.  ’06 

Gotshall,  Alice  G.  ’05 

Gould,  Mrs.  Harriet  Bates  ’00 

Grail,  William  F.  ’04 

Grant,  Irving  L.  ’05 

Grant,  Thirza  E.  ’07 

Greaves,  Mrs.  Clara  Cavell  ’05 

Green,  Ida  A.  ’90 

Green,  Marie  L.  ’04 

Greenamyer,  Paul  A.  ’07 


»Mrs.  Firestone  has  paid  over  to  the  CoIIokc  the  principal  on  which  her  annual  payment  of 
5 per  cent  to  the  Union  is  based: 
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Greene,  Oakley  L.  ’07 

Gregg,  Alfaretta  M.  ’06 

Gregg,  Alice  N.  '08 

Griffith,  Warren  E.  ’07 

Griffith,  Mrs.  Gertrude  D.  ’07 

Griffiths,  Frederick  W.  ’93 

Griswold,  Agnes  Louise  ’04 

Griswold,  Janies  H.  ’98 

Griswold,  Lewis  T.  ’07 

Grosvcnor,  David  B.  ’03 

Grosvenor,  Mrs.  Edith  Cowley  ’91 

Grosvenor,  Lucy  E.  ’06 

Grosvenor,  Wallace  F.  ’9a 

Grove,  Louise  A.  ’05 

Gulick,  Arthur  C.  ’97 

Hacke,  .Augustus  C.  ’07 

Hale,  Ernest  T.  ’03 

Hall,  Charles  M.  ’85 

Hall,  Helen  M.  ’07 

Hall,  Mrs.  Julia  Fairchild  '68 

Hall,  Mrs.  Mary  Tyler  ’65 

Hall,  Vivian  V.  ’06 

Halwick,  Lucile  M.  ’07 

Hamilton,  Grace  M.  ’06 

Hampson,  Helen  M.  ’05 

Hanna,  Mrs.  lone  Munger  ’S9 

Hannah,  Mrs.  Edith  Brand  ’97 

Harkness,  Stanley  B.  ’04 

Harlow,  Alice  ’07 

Harper,  Bernice  I.  ’07 

Harper,  Eugene  H.  'go 

Harrington,  Abba  D.  '99 

Harrington,  Bertha  T.  ’90 

Harrington,  Frederick  B.  ’06 

Harris,  Bertha  C.  ’08 

Harris,  Gertrude  J.  ’07 

Harris,  W.  Floyd  ’oS 

Hart,  Bertha  E.  ’06 

Hart,  Mabel  I.  ’00 

Harvey,  Arthur  J.  ’00 

Haskett,  Charles  A.  ’02 

Haskins,  Ida  M.  ’06 

Hatch,  Leonard  W.  ’92 

Hatfield,  George  B.  ’08 

Haverstack,  Iris  ’07 

Hawley,  Henry  K.  ’99 

Hayes,  Ralph  W.  '9° 

Haynes,  Hattie  M.  ’08 


Hazel,  Harry  R.  ’96 

Heald,  Edward  T.  ’07 

Heebner,  Harvey  K.  ’03 

Hemingway,  Alfred  T.  ’02 

Hemingway,  Willoughby  A.  ’98 

Henderson,  Benjamin  W.  ’05 

Herried,  Grace  ’08 

Henderson,  Lloyd  C.  ’06 

Hess,  Dorothy  B.  ’06 

Hill,  Roy  V.  ’02 

Hillis,  D.  Percy  ’04 

Hillis,  Mary  O.  ’04 

Hinman,  George  W.  ’93 

Hobbs,  Mary  M.  ’08 

Hirt,  Edith  E.  ’01 

Hocking,  Julia  C.  ’07 

Hoffman,  Edwin  M.  '07 

Holding,  Anna  L.  ’01 

Holmes,  William  T.  '92 

Holway,  Mrs.  Ethelind  T.  ’65 

Holway,  Theodore  T.  ’93 

Honecker,  Vesta  L.  ’07 

Hoopes,  Marshall  F.  ’05 

Hopkins,  Lucy  J.  ’06 

Horner,  William  J.  ’96 

Hosford,  Frances  J.  ’91 

Hosford,  Mary  E.  ’99 

Hotchkiss,  Samuel  C.  ’04 

Houghton,  Mrs.  Grace  Wood  ’07 
Houser,  Lulu  ’08 

Houser,  Margery  E.  ’08 

Hoyt,  James  A.  ’63 

Hubbard,  Georgia  V.  ’08 

Hubbard,  Marguerite  F.  ’07 

Hull,  Florence  ’08 

Hull,  Grover  H.  08 

Hull,  Ida  B.  'os 

Hull  Marguerite  ’06 

Hull,  Walter,  G.  ’86 

Hull,  Mrs.  Clara  Paige  '86 

Hunt,  Mrs.  .'\nnis  Meade  '9' 

Hunt,  Mabel  F.  08 

Huntington,  Henry  C-  ’04 

Husted,  Clara  A.  ’06 

Musted,  Hubert  E.  08 

Hyde,  Jessie  A.  ’ot 

Immel,  Mrs.  Edith  Bloom  00 

Jackson,  Ola  M.  08 
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Jameson,  George  C.  ’90 

Jameson,  Russell  P.  ’00 

Janes,  Thomas  I.  ’91 

Jay,  Thomas  K.  ’06 

Jelinek,  Joseph  ’90 

Jelliff,  Walter  S.  ’08 

Jenkins,  Parry  D.  ’03 

Jenney,  Florence  B.  ’07 

Jenney,  Florence  G.  ’07 

Jenney,  Rose  M.  ’06 

Jensen,  Winifred,  Z.  ’08 

Jennings,  Lou  L.  ’08 

Jewett,  James  J.  'oa 

Johnson,  Alice  L.  ’07 

Johnson,  Cedric  E.  ’90 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Helen  Hoskins  ’90 
Johnson,  Clarence  C.  '99 

Johnson,  IMrs.  Edward  P.  — 

Johnson,  George  W.  ’07 

Johnson,  Homer  H.  ’85 

Johnson,  Katharine  E.  ’06 

Johnson,  Lelia  E.  ’81 

Johnson,  Louis  C.  ’08 

Johnson,  Ruth  M.  ’07 

Jones,  D.  Clifford  ’05 

Jones,  Edward  D '05 

Jones  Frances  E-  ’07 

Jones,  George  M.  ’94 

Jones,  Howard  M.  ’93 

Jones,  Mrs.  Louise  Brice  '86 

Jones,  Mabel  ’03 

Jones,  R.  Emlyn  ’07 

Jones,  Richard  M.  ’02 

Joshua,  Frances  E.  ’99 

Joy,  Alfred  H.  ’04 

Joy,  Florence  L.  '07 

Judson,  Alice  A.  ’07 

Kahley,  Katherine  ’07 

Keeney,  Ruth  M.  ’07 

Keller,  Herman  B.  ’05 

Kelncr,  Cassie  N.  ’04 

Kelsey,  Louise  ’08 

Kenaston,  Mrs.  Lucy  Fairchild  ’61 
Kennedy,  Mary  El-  ’99 

Kent,  Charles  S.  ’08 

Kent,  Stanley  B.  ’08 

Kerstetter,  Mrs.  Amanda  A.  F.  ’79 
Kibler,  Erma  M.  ’08 


Kilbon,  G.  L.  W.  ’99 

Kimball,  Carl  R.  ’00 

King,  Harold  L.  '05 

King,  Henry  C.  ’79 

King,  Mrs.  Mella  Silliman  '96 

Kingsbury,  Fred  C.  ’99 

Kinney,  Roy  H.  ’06 

Kirkpatrick,  Delia  M.  ’08 

Kirshner,  Charles  H.  ’86 

Kirshner,  Mrs.  Agnes  F.  ’88 

Kitchel,  Mary  E.  ’04 

Klahr,  Mary  ’06 

Kline,  Allen  B.  ’07 

Knopf,  Marguerite,  ’08 

Knowlton,  Clara  I.  ’07 

Koehler,  Frank  O.  ’08 

Kofoid,  Charles  A.  ’90 

Kofoid,  Mrs.  Carrie  Winter  ’90 

Kolbe,  Lawrence  A.  ’04 

Koos,  Leonard  V.  ’07 

Krabill,  Abel  J.  ’07 

Kraft,  J.  Horace  ’06 

Kung,  Hsiang  Hsi  ’06 

Kurtz,  Jonathan  M.  ’05 

Kuyper,  John  W.  ’06 

Laird,  Beatty  L.  ’02 

Lampson,  Lawrence  V.  ’06 

Lane,  Cora  L.  ’07 

Lanphear,  Walter  E.  ’99 

Larash,  Mrs.  Lora  Sorter  ’86 

Lathrop,  Clara  M.  ’07 

Lawrence,  Harry  A.  ’89 

Lawson,  James  H.  ’07 

Lawson,  Josephine  M.  ’07 

Lea,  Watson  C.  ’93 

Leach,  Raymond  H.  ’04 

Leavitt,  Edith  ’06 

Ledyard,  Inez  ’05 

Lee,  Emma  B.  ’08 

Lee,  Mrs.  Louisa  Clark  ’76 

Leeper,  Edward  W.  ’07 

Leggat,  Claribel  A.  ’05 

Lester,  Hugh  W.  ’07 

Lewis,  Charles  L.  ’76 

Lewis,  Irma  B.  ’08 

Lightner,  Dean  H.  ’06 

Lightner,  E.  Allan  ’03 

Lightner,  Mrs.  Helen  Chute  ’02 
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Lincoln,  Mrs.  Ardelia  B.  ’86 

Lindquist,  Ines  S.  ’o8 

Lindsay,  D.  Jean  ’o8 

Little,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cowles  ’59 

Livingston,  Stanley  ’03 

Lloyd,  Karl  E.  ’05 

Long,  Bess  E.  ’07 

Long,  Richard  H.  '06 

Loomis,  Fredrique  P.  ’96 

Lothrop,  Alfred  P.  ’06 

Lowry,  Gail  ’03 

Lupton,  Charles  T.  ’07 

Lutz,  Harley  L.  ’07 

Lyman,  Carroll  S.  ’07 

Lyman,  Henry  J.  ’94 

Macauley,  Mrs.  Sarah  Bullard  ’90 
McCarthy,  Mrs.  Anna  Comstock  ’02 
McClelland,  Abraham  L.  ’89 

McConnaughey,  Harlow  A.  ’08 

McCullough,  Mrs.  Mary  P.  ’07 

McDaniels,  Everett  H.  ’06 

McDonald,  Mrs.  Charlotte  W.  ’00 

Macdonald,  Lillias  M.  ’oS 

Macdonald,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  ’00 

McGill,  Neil  W.  ’07 

McIntosh,  Mary  M.  ’08 

Mack,  Jesse  F.  ’05 

Mackay,  Walter  W.  ’05 

McKelvey,  John  J.  ’84 

McKenzie,  Qare  A.  "'07 

MacLennan,  Christina  K.  ’06 

McMahon,  Benjamin  F.  ’05 

McNabb,  Jessie  M.  ’08 

Mallory,  William  G.  ’oS 

Maltby,  Ruth  E.  ’08 

Manley,  Mrs.  Mary  Patterson  ’80 

Marden,  Mrs.  Lucy  Morley  ’93 

Marks,  Mary  E.  ’06 

Marsh,  Samuel  F.  ’06 

Martini,  Frieda  L.  ’08 

Marvin,  Mrs.  Anna  Matchette  ’06 

Mason,  Bertha  I.  ’05 

Mason,  Harriet  M.  ’86 

Mastick,  Seabury  C.  ’91 

Mastick,  Mrs.  Agnes  Warner  '9- 

Mattson,  Bernard  G.  ’94 


May,  Clara  ’94 

Mears,  Helen  G.  ’08 

Meriam,  Mrs.  Florence  Wiley  ’06 
Merriam,  Leila  M.  ’08 

Merrill,  Flora  A.  ’07 

Merrill,  .Susie  E.  ’05 

Metcalf,  George  P.  ’08 

Metcalf,  Irving  W.  ’78 

Metcalf,  Mrs.  Jessie  Halstead  ’05 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  Florence  Jones  ’01 
Metcalf,  P.  Harlan  ’89 

Metcalf,  Wilder  S.  ’78 

Metcalf,  Wilmot  V.  ’83 

Metzler,  Aldine  G.  ’06 

Miller,  Abbie  S.  ’07 

Miller,  Amos  C.  ’89 

Miller,  Charles  I.  ’08 

Miller,  E.  Jeannette  ’03 

Miller,  Edward  A.  ’97 

Miller,  Mrs.  Ella  C.  ’01 

Miller,  Irma  ’05 

Miller,  J.  Frederick  ’08 

Miller,  Lucian  I.  ’06 

Miller,  Lucius  S.  ’04 

Miller,  Mary  C.  ’90 

Miller,  R.  T.  Jr.,  ’91 

Millikan,  Allan  F.  ’90 

Millikan,  Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  ’93 

Millikan,  Max  F.  ’94 

Monosmith,  Albert  W.  ’02 

Monroe,  Pauline  ’80 

Moore,  Edward  J.  * ’03 

Moore,  Ezra  H.  ’05 

Morgan,  Daniel  E.  '97 

Morley,  Bessie  A.  ’06 

Morley,  Thomas  D.  '9° 

Morris,  Constance  M.  ’08 

Morrison,  Guy  C.  ’07 

Morsell,  Samuel  R.  ’07 

Mosher,  Margaret  E.  ’06 

Moss,  Ida  B.  ’06 

Most,  William  Jr.  ’07 

Moulton,  Gertrude  E.  ’03 

\Mrs.  Susan  A.  S.  Moulton  Fund  ’55 
Moxcey,  Mary  E.  ’07 

Munger,  Mr.s.  Helen  Fuller  '88 


+Th(;  urincipalon  wlilcli  tho  late  Mrs.  Moulton's  paynu-nt  pi  5 lu-r  to  the  Union  1 

hasod.  has  now  liecn  paid  ov.-r  to  the  Colli'k'O  in  accordancu  with  the  terms  ol  In  r pUdkt.  which 
liro  vidiid  Hint  at  lu,*r  duath  such  payiiunit  should  be  made. 
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Murphy,  Florence  H.  ’07 

Murphy,  Florence  T.  ’08 

Myers,  Helen  L.  ’08 

Neilson,  Henry  L.  ’06 

Nessler,  Eva  M.  ’07 

Newton,  Arthur  H.  ’07 

Newton,  Thomas  G.  ’71 

Nichols,  Louis  L.  ’87 

Nichols,  Mrs.  May  Ellis  ’85 

Nichols,  Ruth  G.  ’03 

Niederhauser,  Samuel  W.  ’96 

Noble,  Gerdon  W.  ’8s 

Norris,  Olive  K.  ’05 

Norton,  Milton  J.  ’94 

Norton,  Mrs.  Louise  Hill  ’94 

Norton,  Stella  C.  ’00 

Nye,  David  F.  ’06 

Ogawa,  Chuzo  ’05 

Olds,  Mrs.  Genevieve  Davis  ’97 

Oliver,  Elizabeth  ’07 

Olmstead,  John  G.  ’06 

Orvis,  Julia  G.  ’05 

Oviatt,  Mrs.  Rosa  Munger  ’00 

Owen,  W.  Moreton  ’01 

Palmer,  Florence  D.  ’07 

Park,  Bessie  M.  ’06 

Parker,  Leonard  F.  '51 

Parmelee,  E.  Faith  ’06 

Parmelee,  Maude  A.  ’06 

Parmelee,  Ruth  A.  ’07 

Parmenter,  Mary  F.  ’60 

Partridge,  William  H.  ’94 

Patterson,  Arthur  S.  ’95 

Patterson,  Grove  H.  '05 

Payne,  Mrs.  Marion  Bridges  ’06 

Peal,  Arthur  L.  ’07 

Pearl,  Mabel  A.  ’07 

Peck,  Harvey  W.  ’oS 

Peck,  Hattie  A.  ’91 

Pemberthy,  Mary  C.  ’07 

Penfield,  Harriet  E.  ’97 

Penniman,  Ira  B.  ’96 

Pepoon,  Helen  A.  ’78 

Perry,  Laura  C.  ’08 

Pettibone,  Earl  W.  ’01 

Phillips,  Arabella  ’62 

Phillips,  Frances  ’07 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Martha  Nichols  ’75 


Phinney,  Mrs.  Florence  Voorhees  ’00 


Pinneo,  Annie  E.  ’99 

Pinney,  Mrs.  Bessie  Bowman  ’06 

Pocock,  Mrs.  Jeanie  McMillan  ’06 

Pond,  Chauncey  N.  ’64 

Porter,  Mary  M.  ’06 

Porter,  Maude  L.  '03 

Pounds,  Lewis  H.  ’82 

Powell,  Charles  H.  ’97 

Pratt,  Edward  E.  ’06 

Pratt,  Helen  S.  ’06 

Prince,  Leslie  H.  ’07 

Prosser,  Minnie  L.  ’08 

Purcell,  Mary  E.  ’08 

Putman,  Edith  E.  ’08 

Raine,  William  M.  ’94 

Ramp,  Oliver  B.  ’03 

Rankin,  Jessie  H.  ’96 

Rankin,  Mary  '06 

Raymond,  C.  Rexford  ’95 

Reid,  Janet  D.  ’86 

Renwick,  Mrs.  Helen  Goodwin  ’68 

Reynolds,  Mahala  '0/ 

Rhodes,  John  D.  ’02 

Rice,  Mrs.  Martha  Harrington  ’86 

Rice,  Raymond  F.  ’05 

Richards,  Abbie  G.  ’07 

Richards,  Lolo  ’06 

Ridgway,  Gail  H.  '07 

Ring,  Alice  B.  90 

Robbins,  Mrs.  Lucy  Kinney  ’67 

Robbins,  Edith  A.  ’08 

Robbins,  Mrs.  Harriet  Silliman  ’98 

Roberts,  Ellwyn  C.  'oj 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Mary  Stevens  ’71 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  ’94 

Robson,  Robert  ’08 

Rodenbaeck,  Louise  ’07 

Rodhouse,  M.  Elizabeth  ’05 

Roe,  De  Forest  ’00 

Rogers,  B.  Mabel  ’08 

Rogers,  Charles  F.  ’07 

Rogers,  Edith  M.  '05 

Rogers,  Faith  H.  ’07 

Rogers,  Harold  L.  ’07 

Rogers,  Miriam  L.  ’07 

Roome,  Clarence  T.  ’04 

Root,  Azariah  S.  ’84 
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Rose,  C.  Lenore  ’05 

Rose,  Robert  D.  ’00 

Rose,  Mrs.  Amy  Roycc  ’00 

Rose,  Mrs.  Martha  Parmelee  ’55 

Ross,  Mrs.  Nellie  Robinson  ’02 

Ross,  Mrs.  Edith  Hall  ’99 

Rowe,  Neille  O.  ’05 

Rowland,  Louis  U.  ’07 

Rudin,  Rose  E.  ’07 

Rue,  Mrs.  Emma  Jenkins  ’81 

Rtienitz,  Mrs.  Madge  S.  ’05 

Ruger,  Mrs.  Georgia  Johns  '96 

Runyon,  Ruth  H.  ’07 

Rupp,  Ralph  G.  ’07 

Russell,  Howard  H.  ’88 

Ruth,  Carl  D.  ’06 

Ryan,  Harriette  F.  ’08 

Ryan,  Walter  J.  ’03 

Sackett,  C.  Harold  ’04 

Sackett,  Mary  E.  ’60 

Sackett,  William  A.  ’90 

Sanborn,  John  C.  ’08 

Sanborn,  Orville  C.  ’02 

Sanders,  Mrs.  Sarah  Bell  ’87 

Sanderson,  Ross  W.  ’05 

Sargent,  Charles  R.  ’06 

Sargent,  Harry  J.  ’08 

Sargent,  Helen  A.  ’00 

Savage,  Bert  D.  ’90 

Savage,  Ruth  A.  ’05 

Sawyer,  Charles  ’08 

Schaffer,  Franklin  P.  ’06 

Scheuerle,  John  A.  ’01 

Schubert,  Elfrida  ’08 

Schultz,  Amy  ’07 

Schumacher,  Albert  C.  '08 

Scott,  Eva  H.  ’07 

Scott,  Irving  D.  ’00 

Scott,  Mrs.  Lucy  Brown  ’84 

Scott,  William  H.  ’70 

Scarle,  Mrs.  Edith  Clarke  ’oO 

Sedgwick,  Edward  C.  ’92 

Sceger,  Dorothy  M.  ’05 

Seelye,  Maybcll  H.  ’06 

Senton,  Kathleen  ’05 

Sexton,  Roy  ’90 

Seymour,  Sarah  B.  ’08 

Shank,  Jessie  L.  ’96 


Shank,  McConnell 

’os 

Shaw,  Frank  H. 

’07 

Shaw,  Janet  P. 

’96 

Shaw,  William  B. 

’85 

Sheldon,  Harry  D. 

■86 

Sheldon,  Mrs.  Grace  Safford 

■85 

Sheldon,  Katherine 

’08 

Shell,  Nellie  L. 

’06 

Shultz,  Charles  R. 

’03 

Shure,  Ralph  D. 

’07 

Shutts,  Bertha  K. 

04 

Siddall,  George  B. 

’91 

Siddall,  John  M. 

’98 

Sieben,  Olive 

’04 

Simpson,  David  P. 

’92 

Simpson,  Mrs.  Edith  Sumner 

'94 

Skillings,  Robert  B. 

’06 

Skinner,  Thomas  S. 

’06 

Sloan,  Merrick  J. 

’04 

Smith,  Elsie  M. 

’06 

Smith,  George  Le  Grand 

’89 

Smith,  Hinds 

■68 

Smith,  Mrs.  Inez  Michener 

'92 

Smith,  J.  Hugh 

'08 

Smith,  Milton  C. 

’02 

Smith,  Perry  H. 

’05 

Smithe,  Clara  L. 

■90 

Smithkons,  Henry  W. 

’95 

Snell,  Florence  M. 

■93 

Snyder,  Clark  M. 

’07 

Snyder,  Juanita  C. 

■oS 

Sohn,  Howard  B. 

•08 

Spangenberg,  Helen  J. 

’06 

Spearing,  Elizabeth  H. 

■08 

.Spclman,  Lilia  F. 

■93 

Sperry,  Lyman  B. 

’83 

Spiers,  Homer  W. 

’07 

Spindler,  Frank  N. 

’94 

Splitstonc,  Mrs.  Cordelia  R. 

’03 

Spore,  Nellie  A. 

’94 

Starr,  Anna  M. 

’06 

Staub,  Albert  W. 

’04 

Stebbins,  Inez  F. 

’02 

Stedman,  Claude  W. 

■ott 

Steele,  Claude  M. 

’05 

Steele,  Edward  S. 

■72 

Steele,  John  A. 

■08 

Steiner,  Edward 

’91 
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Steuer,  Gertrude  A.  ’06 

Stevens,  Wilmot  E.  ’94 

Stewart,  Charles  W.  ’07 

Stimson,  Mrs.  Emily  Hall  ’81 

Stiven,  Frederic  B.  ’07 

Stone,  Charles  A.  ’07 

Stone,  Ida  F.  ’08 

Stone,  Mary  F.  ’07 

Storey,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  ’00 

Stores,  Harriet  B.  ’00 

Story,  Mrs.  Mary  Hitchcock  ’72 

Stoughton,  Luella  E.  ’63 

Straight,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Battles  ’86 
Stratton,  Nellie  M.  ’08 

Stratton,  Ralph  W.  ’05 

Strong,  Anna  L.  ’05 

Strong  Elsie  ’99 

Strong,  George  W.  ’05 

Strong,  Sydney  D.  ’81 

Strong,  Tracy  ’08 

Stulen,  Mrs.  Lida  Foster  ’05 

Sturges,  Gertrude  E.  ’08 

Sturges,  Herbert  A.  ’04 

Summerbell,  Edith  ’07 

Sweet,  Eva  C.  ’05 

Sweet,  Jeanette  T.  ’07 

Sweet,  Milliman  W.  ’00 

Swift,  Cora  L.  ’92 

Sylvester,  Alice  Lucile  ’05 

Symons,  Dan  B.  '05 

Tate,  Anna  M.  ’05 

Taylor,  Cora  A.  ’06 

Taylor,  H.  Lester  ’06 

Taylor,  Margaret  P.  ’07 

Tenney,  Mrs.  Frances  Andrews  ’63 
Tenney,  Mrs.  Sarah  Felton  ’67 

Tenney,  William  L.  ’85 

Terrell,  Herbert  L.  ’62 

Terry,  Helen  S.  ’08 

Thatcher,  Arthur  G.  ’97 

Thatcher,  Edith  ’01 

Thom,  Nellie  E.  ’99 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Frances  Bowen  ’00 
Thompson,  Emmett  C-  ’06 

Thompson,  Rosa  M.  '86 

Thomson,  Fannie  E.  ’84 

Tibbals,  William  H.  ’75 

Tillinghast,  Lucile  W.  ’08 


Tinker,  Vera  A.  ’08 

Todd,  Louis  U.  ’06 

Todd,  Ruth  K.  ’06 

Tompkins,  Seeley  K.  ’01 

Torason,  Lena  B.  ’97 

Tooraey,  Daisy  M.  ’05 

Townsend,  Stella  M.  ’90 

Treadway,  Florence  M.  ’06 

Tsanoff,  Radoslav  A.  ’06 

Uline,  Mary  D.  ’06 

Ullman,  Karl  B.'  ’07 

Upham,  Robert  A.  '96 

Vaile,  Charles  S.  ’78 

Vail,  Ethel  E.  '06 

Vance,  Julia  ’06 

Vandersluis,  Mrs.  Beatrice  B ’07 
Van  Fossan,  Elaine  M.  ’08 

Van  Nuys,  Roscoe  G-  ’07 

Veness,  Thaddeus  W.  ’06 

Versoy,  Lottie  M.  ’96 

Vial,  Grace  ’08 

Vincent,  Mrs.  Frances  Knox  ’05 

Vincent,  Harold  G.  ’06 

Vosburgh,  Anna  M.  ’05 

Wachs,  Victor  H.  ’05 

Walker,  Mrs.  Ella  Dulcley  ’87 

Walker,  Lois  D.  ’06 

Walkup,  Eleanor  E.  ’07 

Ward,  Esther  C.  ’99 

Warner,  Frederick  M.  ’07 

Warren,  Mrs.  Arabella  Johnson  '91 
Warth,  H.  Clay  '05 

Waters,  Frank  H.  ’08 

Waters,  Francis  T.  ’80 

Watson,  Carrie  H.  ’08 

Wattles,  L.  Celestia  ’84 

Waugh,  Justin  j\I.  ’94 

Webb,  Lawrence  M.  ’05 

Weitz,  Florence  M.  ’07 

Wertheim,  Edward  L.  ’07 

Westervelt,  William  D.  ’71 

Westgate,  Ruth  A.  ’08 

Westlake,  Ida  M.  ’05 

Westlake,  Lucy  J.  ’06 

Weston,  Grace  D.  ’96 

Wheeler,  Seth  S.  ’76 

Wheelock,  Mrs.  Annie  M.  ’90 

Whiting,  Mabel  G.  ’08 
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Whitman,  Mrs.  Kate  Ford  ’84 

Wickes,  William  R.  ’73 

Wiegman,  W.  Ross  ’07 

Wiesender,  Emma  M.  ’08 

Wilber,  Alfred  M.  ’05 

Wilbor,  Herbert  F.  '86 

Wilcox,  Mark  F.  ’06 

Wilcox,  William  C.  ’78 

Wilder,  Mrs.  Frances  Durand  ’67 

Willett,  Mrs.  Agnes  McCreary  ’03 

Williams,  Beatty  B.  ’99 

Williams,  Charles  W.  ’99 

Williams,  Edwin  S.  ’65 

Williamson,  Pliny  W.  ’99 

Wilmot,  Stanley  N.  ’05 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Mabel  Penfield  ’93 

Wilson,  Carl  B.  ’06 

Wilson,  Lucy  L.  ’94 

Wilson,  Warren  H.  ’90 


Wilson,  Virginia  ’07 

Wolcott,  Jessie  E.  ’03 

Wolfe,  Jesse  B.  ’05 

Wood,  Mrs.  Rena  Holmes  ’05 

Woodford,  Mrs.  Harmonia  W.  ’72 
Woodroffe,  Jessie  M.  ’08 

Woodruff,  Clarence  M.  ’01 

Woodruff,  Mrs.  Althea  Rowland  ’01 
Woodruff,  Lyle  D.  ’04 

Woodside,  Mable  D.  ’07 

Wright,  Mrs.  Mary  Bailey  ’06 

Wright,  John  C.  ’06 

Wright,  Mrs.  Flora  Greenlees  ’06 
Wyman,  Benson  M.  ’86 

Yost,  Ruth  ’07 

Young,  Mrs.  Ella  Benhara  ’84 

Young,  Rachel  A.  ’06 

Ziegler,  Clara  L.  ’90 

Zurmehly,  Jane  ’76 


■A.fter  the  preceding  Report  was  in 
type  a delayed  report  reached  us 
showing  additional  subscriptions  to 
the  Eund  by  the  following  named 
members  of  the  Class  of  ’87 ; Mr. 
Robert  G.  Clapp,  Miss  Ellen  W.  Con- 
ant,  Mrs.  Ella  Whitlock  Dudley,  Mrs. 
Emma  Henderson  Hildred,  Mr.  L. 
Paul  Howland,  Mr.  David  A.  Lam- 


bright,  Mrs.  Lillis  Morley  Nutting, 
Miss  Ellen  S.  Ransom,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Peck  Wagner.  The  total  amount  of 
the  annual  payments  on  these  new 
subscriptions  is  $37.00.  The  total 
number  of  subscriptions  from  the 
Class  now  stands  at  15,  on  which  the 
annual  payment  aggregate  $87.00. 

L.  D.  H. 


Nothing  can  be  more  appro- 
priate than  an  Alumni  Pin  to 
a member  of  the  Class  of  1909 
Oberlin  College. 


W.  P.  Carruthers,  CoUege  jeweler 

9 West  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


The  Gardner  Printing  Co. 

Caxton  Building 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Maoufacturers  of 


BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


BOOKBINDING  AND  ENGRAVING 
College  and  School  Stationery  Strictly  First-class  Work 


Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  & Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
Class  Contracts  a Specialty 
Correct  Hoods  for  Oberlin  Degrees 

Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 


Mrs.  Frank  Henry  Drake 

Shops  for  out  of  town  people  in  all 
lines.  No  charges.  Write  for 
information. 


7114  Carnegie  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


G.  L.  Sehryver  & Company 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

A house  to  be  depended  upon  for  always  having  in  stock  a good  line  of 
Staple  Dry  Goods  and  the  season’s  novelties.  Much 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  department  for 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Fine  Footwear 

Millinery  is  another  feature  which  is  much  appreciated  by  city  and  out 
of  town  patrons.  Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and 
Carpets  in  choice  assortment. 

0.  L.  SCHRVVER  S COPANY  Formerly  R.  H.  Hatch  & Co. 

Id  writing  ndvnrtiiert.  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Meleiine 


The  Cleveland , Sou  thwestern&  Columbus  Ry . Co . 

The  Green  Line  Connects  Oberlin  With 

Cleveland,  Elyria,  Lorain,  Amherst,  Grafton,  Wellington,  LaPortc,  Birmingham, 
Henrietta,  Florence,  Berlin  Heights,  Berlinville,  Norwalk,  Berea,  Strongsville, 
Brunswick,  Medina,  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville.  Creston,  Madisonburg,  Wooster, 
Rockport,  South  Dover,  North  Ridgeville,  Linndale  and  Puritas  Springs. 

Large  comfortable  plush  and  leather  upholstered  three-compartment  cars.  Fre- 
quent service  between  all  of  the  above  points.  Limited  Trains  stop  only  at  sched- 
uled stations.  Fast  time.  Baggage  checked  in  accordance  with 
regular  baggage  rules  of  the  Company 

F.  H.  Madd'ock,  Agent,  Oberlin,  O.  General  Office,  614  Garfield  bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


DeKlyn’s 

614  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 

The  place  par  excellence  to  lunch  when  shopping  in  Cleveland 
Convenient  to  all  shops,  theaters  and  railroad  stations 
Fresh  Candies  and  Chocolates 
The  name  DeKlyn’s,  on  the  box  proclaims  your  standing 
Sent  by  express  anywhere 


f and  conservative  banking  methods,  our  policy, 
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moreover,  being  to  treat  our  smallest  depositor 
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with  the  same  courtesy  and  attention  as  thelarg- 
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est  patron  of  the  bank. 
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Send  for  Booklet  O-A  “Banking  by  Mail.” 
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COLLEGE  GOWNS  AND  CAPS 

The  Best  Workmanship  and  Material 
at  Lowest  Prices. 

Silk  Faculty  Gowns  and  Hoods 

Pulpit  Gowns,  Choir  Vestments 

Cox  Sons  & Vining 

262  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


Are  you  looking  folward  to  the  time  when  you  will  be  in- 
pendent?  To  hasten  that  time  you  should  use  every  means 
for  quick  and  and  certain  success.  The  Elyria  Business 
College  makes  the  road  to  success  shorter  and  surer.  It 
teaches  practical  business  methods  and  principles ; the  short  cuts  that 
save  time  and  insure  thoroughness  and  accuracy ; the  “ know  how  ’* 
that  makes  your  employer  take  notice ; the  “ get  there  " that  makes  you 
valuable.  Special  courses  for  teachers. 

" Time  is  money.”  Enroll  now.  No  vacations. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

The  Elyria  Business  College  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio 


Photo  Studio 

West  College  Street 

We  have  fine  negative.s  of  Presidents  Finney, 
Fairchild,  Barrows,  H.  C.  King  and  all  the  Col- 
lege buildings.  The  latest  negatives  of  the 
present  faculty.  H All  work  of  high  grade.  Sit- 
tings made  by  appointment 

T.  J.  Rice 

PHOTOGRAPHER 
Telephone  77 


Estey  Organ  Company 

Brattleboro,  Vermont 
BUILDERS  OF 

Church  Organs 

We  also  have  a most  complete  line  of  all  sizes  of 

Practice  Organs 

Especially  noteworthy  is  a newly  developed  REED  ORGAN  for  practice  purposes 
which  is  built  with  console  measurements  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  the  A.  G.  O 
in  every  particular,  something  which  has  not  heretofore  been  done  in  reed  organ 
practice.  We  should  be  glad  to  furnish  estimates  for  any  sized  instrument 

C orrespondence  Solicited 


Edinburgh  Linen — 

Our  Stationery  Department  is  showing  a fabric  finish 
paper  called  Edinburgh  Linen  which  is  of  medium  weight, 
popular  size,  and  fine  quality — price,  100  sheets  with  50  en- 
velopes, 50c — 

Be  sure  to  look  the  line  over  when  you  need  another 
supply — 

The  Cowell  & Hubbard  Company 
605  Euclid-av,  Cleveland 

Fine  Stationery,  Supplies  and  Furnishings 
for  the  Desk  and  Library — 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY 
PRINCIPAL 

Eleven  instructors.  Three  practice  kindergartens. 

Fifteenth  year.  Over  one  hundred  graduates  lo- 
cated in  twenty-two  states  and  five  foriegu  count- 
ries. Superior  literary  and  musical  advantages 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  Oberlin  College  and  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  For  catalogue  and  other  infor- 
mation apply  to 

Secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 

DRAWER  2,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 

iQwritinI  edTCrtiter*.  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Magazine 


THREE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ALL  STUDENTS 

Yon  need  reliable,  original  and  complete  material  for  written  or  spoken  work. 
Yon  also  need  books  and  magazines.  And  later  a snmmer  or  permanent  position, 
which  Y°n  should  plan  for  now,  before  all  the  best  openings  are  filled.  Here  is  the 
way  to  get  all  three  at  a minimum  of  effort  and  expense. 

WE  ARE  DEALERS  IN  FACTS 

We  furnish  the  best  information  obtainable  on  any  subject  in  school,  college  or 
club,  in  business  and  public  affairs.  Our  work  is  accurate,  complete  and  to  the 
point,  carefully  typewritten,  promptly  supplied,  and  arranged  in  suitable  form,  with 
outlines,  bibliographies  and  full  references. 

We  not  only  have  in  our  own  force  highly-trained  investigators  and  specialists 
in  various  lines,  but  we  have  made  a business  of  “knowing  the  men  who  know”  and 
by  means  of  this  system  of  knowing  "Who's  Who  for  Efficiency”  we  can  go  straight 
to  headquarters  for  authoritative  information  and  expert  advice. 

Added  to  our  large  stock  of  information  on  hand  and  our  means  of  obtaining 
authentic  information,  we  have  a highly  efficient  system  of  sifting,  arranging  and 
presenting  our  facts  in  form  that  exactly  meets  individual  requirements — that 
would  exactly  meet  your  needs. 

We  are  especially  strong  in  political  science,  economics,  sociology,  anthropolo- 
gy, fine  arts,  literature,  applied  science,  commercial  geography,  travel  and  explora- 
tion, international  law  and  diplomacy,  history,  foreign  affairs,  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  financial  and  industrial  conditions,  and  public  problems  and  live  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

The  cost  is  less  than  might  be  expected.  Our  charges  for  new  and  original 
material  are  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  each  thousand  words  furnished.  Quality 
of  work  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  Methods,  references  and  quotations  on 
important  investigations  furnished  upon  request.  (We  have  thousands  of  articles 
on  hand  which  we  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale,  at  ?1.50  per  thousand  words.  Send 
for  price  list.) 

A DESIRABLE  POSITION  FOR  YOU 

If  you  are  wise,  you  are  already  planning  about  a summer  or  permanent  position 
or  about  an  opening  in  the  professions  or  independent  business.  To  introduce  our 
service  to  you,  we  will  give  you  advice,  information  and  real  assistance  along  these 
lines  without  charge  (from  now  up  to  the  time  you  secure  a desirable  position)  if 
you  send  us  a five  dollar  order  for  information, — i.  e.  2,500  words  or  over  at  $2  per 
thousand. 

In  our  official  capacity,  we  come  in  touch  with  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  local  and  general  organizations  of  employers,  as  well  as  large 
corporations  and  other  concerns,  educational  and  other  institutions,  and  municipal, 
state  and  other  governmental  departments.  We  are  thus  in  a position  to  know  of 
positions  of  all  kinds  everywhere  as  well  as  opportunities  for  starting  out  in  inde- 
pendent business  or  professional  lines. 

No  red  tape,  no  commissions,  no  strings  are  attached  to  this  offer.  It  is  free 
and  unconditional.  This  information  we  gain  about  positions  is  simply  a valuable 
by-product  of  our  regular  information  business,  and  we  use  it  to  attract,  help  and 
thus  hold  customers.  We  do  for  you  all  that  any  regular  employment  agency  can 
do,  with  this  important  difference — we  ask  you  to  sign  no  involved  contracts,  pay 
no  fees  or  commissions,  and  incur  no  other  obligations. 

BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES  FREE 

As  a further  inducement,  with  every  five  dollar  order  for  information  we  will 
give  free,  in  addition  to  the  employment  privilege,  any  book  or  a year  of  any  maga- 
zine you  specify,  the  publishers'  price  of  which  is  not  over  one  dollar.  With  a ten 
dollar  order  for  information,  we  will  give  $2  worth  of  books  or  magazines;  with  a 
$15  order,  $3  worth;  with  a $20  order.  $4  worth;  with  a $25  order,  $5  worth,  and  so 
on.  Two  or  more  men  may  club  together  with  several  subjects  to  make  such  an 
order  and  divide  the  privileges  among  them. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

Just  think  up  one  or  more  subjects  on  which  yen  need  material.  Estimate  the 
number  of  words  required.  Enclose  two  dollars  for  each  thousand  words  desired, 
give  us  exact  directions  as  to  what  you  want  and  when  you  want  it,  and  if  the  order 
is  for  five  dollars  or  over,  name  the  books  or  magazines  you  wish  and  tell  us  about 
the  position  you  would  like  and  your  qualifications  for  it.  We  will  do  the  rest. 
Address  at  once. 

NATIONAL  CLEARING  HOUSE  OF  INFORMATION 

Arthur  Everett  Small  (Late  Special  Investor,  U.  S.  Government)  Dmem 
2401  North  Capitol  . St.  WASHING  I ON.  D^C. 


Now  Ready 


The  Latest  and  Best 


Dictionary  of  the  Bible 

Complete  in  one  volume 


Edited  by 

James  Hastings,  D.D. 

with  the  co-operation  of 

John  A.  Selbie,  D.D. 

and  with  the  assistance  of 

John  C.  Lambert,  D.D. 

and  of 

Shailer  Matthews,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Theology  & Dean  of  the 
Divinity  School  in  the  University 
of  Chicaga 


lEXT  to  the  Bible  itself  this  Dictionary  is  the  one  indispens- 
able work  for  all  students  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  one  book 
_ offreference  which  no  intelligent  teacher  of  the  Bible  can  dis- 

pense with.  It  contains  a wealth  of  information  about  the  Bible  which 
cannot  be  had  elsewhere  except  in  works  covering  many  volumes.  It 
is  more  than  a Dictionary.  It  is  a treasury  of  Scriptural  biography, 
archaeology,  ethnology  and  natural  history.  Over  i,ooo  pages. 


Price,  $5.00  net  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

E.  J.  Goodrich,  A.gent 

O B E R L I N , 


OHIO 


Wooltex  Garments  are  Built 
Upon  Honor 

When  you  buy  a WOOLTEX  suit  you  may  feel  sure 
that  it’s  good  all  the  way  through. 

Every  part  of  the  workmanship  is  carefully  inspected . 

The  greatest  care  is  given  to  the  proper  tailoring  of 
the  inside — the  framework  of  the  coat — the  part  that 
you  must  generally  take  on  faith. 

The  makers  of  WOOLTEX  are  so  sure  that  their 
garments  are  honestly  built  all  the  way  through  that 
they  guarantee  each  one  to  keep  its  shape  through 
two  season’s  service . 

They  couldn't  afford  to  do  that  unless  they  knew  that 
everything  was  right. 

The  best  way  to  prove  the  superiority  of  a 
WOOLTEX  garment,  is  to  wear  it.  Wear  it  con- 
tinuously if  you  want  to,  for  two  seasons.  Then 
examine  it.  You  will  find  it  meets  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it. 

Come  in  and  see  our  WOOLTEX  suits.  Come  soon 
for  we  can’t  always  get  all  we  want. 

This  label  is  the  makers’ 

COATS  - SUITS  - SKIRTS 

FDR  WELL  DRESSED  W0HEN 

It  18  their  guarantee  of  pure  wool,  correct  style,  expert 
tailoring  and  two  seasons*  satisfactory  service. 

In  panama,  plain  and  striped  serge  and  satin-striped  cloth, 
in  all  the  season’s  colors  and  white. 

YOCOM  BROTHERS  OBERLIN 
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Nothing  New  to  Offer 

q THE  OBERLIN  BANK  COMPANY  DOES  NOTHtNQ  TO  FOS- 
TER OR  ENCOURAGE  SPECULATION. 

g THIS  BANK  FOR  OVER  TWENTY  YEARS  HAS  PURSUED  A 
STRAIGHTFORWARD  LEGITIMATE  BANKING  BUSINESS;  EX- 
TENDING TO  ITS  CUSTOMERS  EVERY  ACCOMMODATION  CON- 
SISTENT WITH  CONSERVATIVE  BANKING. 

^ OUR  POLICY  IS  NOT  TO  CONSOLIDATE  LOANS  BUT  TO 
DISTRIBUTE  THEM. 

q WE  BELIEVE  THAT  A BANK  PROSPERS  AS  ITS  CUSTO- 
MERS PROSPER. 

^ WE  SOLICIT  THE  BETTER  CLASS  OF  BUSINESS  ESPECI- 
ALLY. 

q PROMPT  AND  COURTEOUS  TREATMENT  TO  ALL  IS  OUR 
endeavor. 

q BANK'S  MOTTO,  “NOT  HOW  MUCH  BUT  HOW  WELL" 

A.  M.  LOVELAND,  CASHIER. 


In  nrrijina  .dverii.ert,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Mifuine 


Artistic  Printing 


Equipment,  Experience  and  Brains 

are  the  three  main  factors  in  giving  our  printing 
character  and  individitality . 

One  of  our  specialties  is  the  production  of  original 
ideas  in  school  and  college  work — booklets,  announce- 
ments, programs,  menus,  etc. 

We  also  publish  iv.ore  school  and  college  annuals  than 
any  other  house  in  Ohio  ! 

Write  for  Prices  and  Test  our  Service 


The  O.  S.  Hubbell  Printing  Co. 

224-234  High  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Phones  

Spring  is  here 

and  with  it  a desire,  perhaps,  to  do 
some  shopping  in  Cleveland. 

It  will  soon  be  a year  since  we  were  in  Oberlm  as  the 
College  Caterers.  We  can  never  forget  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
extended  to  us  on  that  occasion,  and,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  forgot- 
ten  by  you.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  our  Oberlm  fnends  [and 
they  are  many]  and  can  assure  them  ofbur  best  efforts  at  all  times. 


Tel.  Main  1377 


9 Taylor  Arcade 


Candies.  Ices,  $oda  & Bakery  Goods  of  Quality 
The  Taylor  Restaurant 

<ilIPPER 

BRF.AK.KASr  LUNCHEON 

ln«rlli.Od,«li.er..  kiodlr  .u.atioo  Th.  Alomoi 


